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PREBACE. 


THESE pages were commenced with a view of instructing pro- 
bationary Superintendents in the history, principles, and 
ractice of their profession ; and were continued with the idea 

pf commencing a history of the Post Office of India. No one 
‘has attempted this latter task, and it was found somewhat diffi- 
cult to gather information regarding the early posts in India. 

In the first three chapters the purely historical portion is 
dealt with as briefly as possible, the idea being to show the 
general causes which have contributed and led-to change and 
development, and to point out the principles adopted tn the 
carrying out and working of reforms. al 

I have to thank the Hon’ble Mr. C. Stewart-Wilson, Dir- 
ector-Gencral of the Post Office, India, for kindly sending me for 
~erusal sonic books and records from the Director’s library. 


DAccA, I. HAMILTON, 
IQLO. 
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by the crown. In 1788 this service attracted the attention of 
Parliament, and the “ commissioners of fecs and gratuities ” 
reported that many officers of the Post Office were owners of 
hired packets, even down to the chamber-keeper. The com- 
missioners recommended that the crown vessels should be sold, 
and the entire service be provided for by public and competitive 
tender. The “ Rob Roy” ine 1818 was the first steamer to: 
ply regularly ‘between Greenock and Belfast, and three years 
afterwards the postmaster-goneral established steam crown 
packet services. 

France.—The earliest postal system in France that had 
any degree of permanency was established by the University 
of Paris. From the beginning of the 13th century this institu- 
tion maintained couriers, who took charge of lettcrs and money 
from the students collected in the city from almost all parts of 
Europe. This lasted till 17x19 when the University was made 
to, discontinue its service, but had assigned to it as compensa- 
tion, 300,000 francs yearly from the revenue of the Post Office, 
which was paid till the beginning of the revolution. 

Louis XI established for his own use mounted messengers, 
and. in, 1468 instituted post stations at intervals of four leagues. 
on the chief roads of France. It appears that in 148z the King 
authorised private persons to despatch letters by the royal 
riders—chevancheurs—this privilege, however, had to be pur~ 
chased at a high price. During the reign of Louis XIV a mono- 
poly was cstablished because the posi had become remuncra~ 
tive, and it was first farmed out to a man called Potin. 

In 1660, an international postal confercnce was summoned 
in Paris, to regulate the conditions under which the postal 
service between France on the one hand and Spain and the 
Netherlands on the other, should be conducted. The days of 
despatch, and the cost of conveyance were fixed and a special 
feature in the agreement was the recognition of the principle 
of reciprocal compensation, the postage on correspondence: 
forwarded in the dircct service between France and Spain, 
should only be paid at its destination, ‘consequently by the 
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addressee. The result of this arrangement was that the 
accounts kept against each other by France and Spain were 
‘discohtinued. 

In 1760, Picrron de Chamoussct set up a penny post in 
Paris. The chief office of the ‘petite poste’ was in tho 
Rue des Dechargeurs, with branches in each quarter of the 
city. There woie two hundredyboxes in all at difforent points 
and one hundred and seventeen postmen. Collections were 
made frequently, and there were nino deliverics a-day in the 
city and three in the outskirts, the postage being from two 
to three sous. The pastmen wore uniforms, and announced 
their approach by tapping on an iron plate, 

In 1688, when the post was farmdd out the third time 
the revenue amounted to 1,400,000 francs. In 1786, when 
it was leased forthe a3rd time, the price paid amounted to 
10,800,000 francs, and at the expiration of the last lease in 
1791 when the establishment reyorted to the King, it produced 
a clear incame of niore than 11,000,000 francs. 

In Germany the first post was established in Tyrol in the 
latte: half of the 15th century by Roger I, Count of Thurn 
and Taxis, and the next in 1516 between Brussels and Vienna, 
Charles V had a riding post established hetween the Nether- 
Jands and Italy. Even financial reasons would soon dictate 
a formal permission to Government cauriers Lo carry letters 
for individuals, of course under regulation and restriction, 
although at the outset such a practice may well have been 
rather connived at than allowed. In the postal systems of 
Spain and the German Empire there is record of such permis- 
sion in 2544, and within 15 or 16 years that permission had 
grown, into a legalized and regulated monopoly, from whence 
the Counts of Taxis drew pari of their profits as Postmasters- 
General. 

» L’ Union Postale (Volume XVII, page 128), says :--“ As 
in consequence of constant want of moncy, the Royal Ex- 
chequer was unable to fulfil its engagements towards Francis 
von Taxis, thé lattes had to fall back on postage receipts in 
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order to maintain his institution. The conveyance of private 
correspondence and of private persons by post was, thergfore, 
allowed, on the condition that such conveyance did not inter- 
fere with the Royal service.’ Germany was a collection, of 
small terttories, each having ils own post, so it was natural 
they should remain in a backward condition. 

In 1867, the Thurn and Taxis system was abolished and 
a uniform rate of x silber-grosscn, or 3 kreuzers (about rd.) for 
a single letter was fixed for the whole of North Germany. 
Since the establishment of the German Empire a uniform sys- 
tem has been organised, Bavaria and Wurtemberg still retain- 
ing the management of their posts. 

Austria~-Hungary.—Vienna possessed a local letter and a 
parcel post in 1772, at which date no city in Germany possessed 
the like ; and in 1785 this was taken over by the imperial post. 
The separate postal organisations of the Empire of Austria 
and of the Kingdom of Hungary date from 1867. In Austria 
the post and tclegraph offices are under the control of the 
minister of commerce, whereas in Hungary ey are under 
the minister of public works. 

The postal system in Italy arose in Piedmont. Until 156r 
the transmission of letters was in the hands of the communes’ 
or private persons, who were authorised by the State to charge 
fog the service which varied according to circumstances. 
In the year méntioned the posts were farmed out by Emmanuol 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy, to a Postmaster-General. This 
arrangement ‘continucd until 1697, when the profits of the 
Post Office were amalgamated with the revenue of the Stato, 
and since 1710 the Post Office was administered directly by 
the State. In 1816 the system of Picdmont was reorganised, 
and since the unification of Italy it was extended to the whole 
kingdom. 

There is nothing requiring special mention as to the posts 
of North, South or Central America. 


CHAPTER Ii, 
Finan STAGE, 
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‘Tue third stage in the development of the Post Office is that 
in which the department is declared to exist for the convenience 
of the public, and it assumes a number of industrial functions, 
besides the carriage of Ictters. This stage may be said to com-~ 
mence with the introduction of a cheap and uniform rate of 
postage. The exorbitant rates of postage which existed at 
the time, were introduced in 1812, and were the highest ever 
attained in the country. I£ the following schedule is exammed, 
it would seem to be ingeniously devised for the special purpose 
of being intricate, expensive, and difficult Lo work :— 




















SCHEDULE. 
Single. | Double. | Treble, | Ounce. 
q. ad, as 
Not exceeding 15 miles a 4 8 12 16 
», Above 15 and not exceeding 20 miles... 5 to 1s 20 
1 20 4g ” jo 4 sae 6 12 18 24, 
” 30 ” ” ot 50 ” tos Zz 14 ar 2g 
” O93 ” ” Soy 3 160 24 32 
» 89 » 45 3 120, “ 9 18 27 36 
or 120 yg ” 170 45 ve 10 20 go 4g 
1» 170 ys gt ” 230 4 vee ir 22 33 44 
» 230 9 on ” 300s one 12 24 36 48 
1300 9) 9 on 40D 4g ‘ 13 26 39 52 
9 400 9, 45 » 500» . 14 28 42 56 
1 50Q 4, 49 . 600 1, oo 5 30 4 60 
» 600 yy 4, np 700 . 16 32 4 6 
Above 700 miles. tn ry 34 51 6 








It was calculated that the average charge on an inland let- 
ter was 6}d., and these charges were grievously felt by the 
gencral community, and pressed heavily on its poorer members, 
It was forcibly brought home to Rowland Hill, a Worcester- 
shire schoolmaster, by the fact that, when engaged to his future 
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Ousginator of the Uniform Penny Postage System Born December 
3rd, 1795. Died August 27th, 1879, Buued in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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wife, he and she found it necessary from motives of economy, 
to sacrifice sentiment, and to restrict their correspondence to a 
letter once a fortnight. This turned his attention to. the 
subject, and for some yeais he went exhaustively into the study 
of the rates. The result was, that in 1837 he published his 
remarkable pamphlet, entitled Post Office Reform: ats Import- 
ance and Practicability, in which he demonstrated: (x) that 
the Post Office revenue had remained stationary from 1815 
to 1835, 2.¢., for 20 years, although the population had increased, 
and there was a great increase in trade and commerce ; and that 
the postal revenue ought to have shown an increase of £507,700 
a year in order to have simply kept pace with the growth of 
population ; (2) that the average charge per letter was 64d., 
whereas the expenses in connection with its disposal he divided 
into two heads, those for handling in the office of despatch and 
its delivery, and the cost of transit, and these amounted to 
two-thirds, the total cost of the management of the Post Office. 
And proceeding with his investigations he showed ilat the 
average cost of transit was one-tenth of a penny, and from 
this he argued that if the charge was to be made propoitionata 
to the distance, it must clearly be uniform, as it was impossible 
to collect one-tenth of a penny ; (3) that the existing system 
resulted in a complicated and expensive system of accounts, 
involving great waste of time, and offering inducements to 
fraud; and that if the rates were made uniform, and pre-pay« 
ment by means of stamps or stamped covers introduced, there 
would bean economy of labour (¢.g., as the staff could distrib- 
ute four or five times the number of letters they were then 
able to deliver), and the accounting could be done away w’th 
or greatly reduced. He showed the cost of collecting postage 
by money payments on delivery, would be six times as great 
as the cost of collecting postage by stamps. In conclusion, 
the advocated the rate of one-penny per letter weighing not. 
more than half an ounce. The pamphlet created a great sen- 
sation. The subject was warmly taken up by the mercantile, 
community, and petitions began pouring into Parliament 
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irom various public bodics that the scheme might be consid- 
ered, The pressure became so great that the Ministry ap- 
pointed a Committee of Enquiry, which concluded its dclibera- 
tions in August 1838. ‘The evidence was clear and most con- 
vincing that the high rates were responsible for a vast amount 
of illicit letter conveyance, and the repoit said :—“ The means 
of evasion arc so obvious and frequent, and the power of pre- 
vention so ineffectual, that the post has become only the extra- 
ordinary, instead of the usual, channel for the conveyance of 
letters.% The committce approved of Mr. Hill’s scheme 
and said that the existing rates were so high as materially to 
interfere with and prejudice trade and commerce. They re- 
commended :—“ that the principle of a low, uniform rate is 
just on tself, and when combined with prepayment and collec- 
tion by stamp, would be exceedingly convenient and highly 
\satisfactory to the public,” and that in their opinion “ the es- 
tablishment of a penny rate would nol, after a temporary 
depression, result in any ultimate loss to the revenue, As, 
however, the terms of their appointment precluded them from 
recommending any plan which involved an immediate loss, 
they restricted themsclvcs to suggesting a uniform twe-penny 
rate.” Accordingly in the session of 1839 a bill was passed 
for a uniform rate of postage, which conferred temporarily 
the necessary powers on the Lords of Treasury, and in 1840 
a uniform rate for half an ounce and a system of prepayment 
by stamps was adopied, It may be interesting to note how 
the scheme was neatly wrecked. The Parliamentary Commit- 
tee adopted the vital principle of uniform postage by the cast 
ing vote of Mr. Robert Wallace,its Chairman. The Goverm- 
ment were reluctant to move in the matter, but a series of for- 
tunate incidents aided the scheme. Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment having only escaped defeat by a narrow majority of five 
votes on the Second reading of the Jamaica Bill, the Ministry re- 
signed, and Sir Robert Peel was sent for to form a mew Goverm 
ment, but was unable to-do so owing 1o the “* Bed-chamber 
' difficulty.” So Lord Melbourne was recalled, and in the nego» - 
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_tiations with the radical members for future support, the bar- 
gain was struck that the support would be given, provided 
penny postage was conceded. It will thus be scen that onc 
of the greatest social reforms ever conceived was introduced 
as bribe by a tottcring Government to secure political support. 
Mr. Lewins has pointed out in his book on Her Majesty’s Matis, 
that the scheme should be contemplated in two aspects, the 
one to its social, moral and commercial results, and the second 
its financial results, “‘ When the system had been in operation 
two years, it was found that the success of the scheme 
in its first aspect had far surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations ever formed of it by any of its advocates.” The 
success in its financial aspects was longer in its attainment. 
In the first year the number of letters had more than doubled, 
but there was a deficit in the revenuc, and it was not till 1850-51, 
the twelfth year of penny postage, that the old gross rev- 
enue, was passed, and in 1863 that the net revenuc was reached. 
In his pamphlet Mr. Hill had expressed an opinion ihat the 
maintenance of the revenue depended upon the carrying out 
of all his plans. These included increased specd im the delivery 
of letters, greater facilities for their despatch, and simplifica- 
tions in the operations of the Post Office, besides the uniform- 
ity of postage, and with the exception of the latier they had 
not been attempted. Trade was flourishing when the uniform 
Postage Bill was passed, but for some years afterwards it was 
greatly depressed. I1 was contended that the reduction in 
postage was a reduction in taxation, and the capital thus re- 
lieved was employed in other and probably more legitimate 
channels. In 1842, although there was a loss on Post Office 
revenue of £900,000, yet there was no sericus deficiency in the 
general revenue of the country, notwithstanding the great 
depression in trade. Then ihe carriage of mails by railway, 
because of the greater spced, had increased, in some cases 
doubled, and even quadrupled the expenses of transit, Mr. 
Hill had calculated that the number of letters might be in- 
creased twenty-fourfold without any material addition to 
H, PO 2 
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the sums paid to the contractor. In 1842, on a petition pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by Mr. Hill, a committee 
was appointed “to enquire into the measures which have been 
adopted for the general introduction of a penny rate of postage, 
and for facilitating the conveyance of letters; the sesults of 
such measures as far as relates 10 the revenue and expenditure 
of the Post Office and the general convenience of the country, 
and to report their observations to the House.” This com- 
mittee (1843) also reported favourably on the principal recom- 
mendations placed before it by Mr. Hill, and the latter was 
given an appointment in the Post Office, so that he could super- 
vise the various measures, The report showed that the vast 
amount of illicit letter conveyance, prevalent before the intro- 
duction of the scheme, had been stopped, and in cases where 
breaches of the law continued, it was simply in matters where 
the question of speed was involved, Twenty years afterwards 
Mr. Hill received the honour of Knight Commander of, the 
Bath, and when he retired in 1864 from his dutics as Secretary 
of the Post Office he was granted his full salary as a pension, 
and a Treasury mmute referred to him as not “merely a 
meritorious public servant, but a benefactor of his race.” 
The author of The Jubilee of Penny Postage has shown, that it 
was the courage, the sturdiness and tenacity, as well as the 
inventive faculty of Sir Rowland Hull, that demonstrated, 
that, in point of fact, the distance travelled was almost an. 
infinitesimal element in the cost of the transmission, of a letter. 
That was the great point that had to be established. This is 
the most important reform ever iniroduced in the Post Office, 
and has been adopted by all ihe postal administrations of the 
world. It is now nearly seventy years since the introduction 
of penny postage and the British Post Office still leads in the 
simplicity and liberality of its letter rate, which in 1897 was 
made one-penny for a quarter of a pound (4 ounces), and the 
sample post was consequently abolished. 

It was in 1635, that the rates were fixed according to dis~ 
tance, so it took just two hundred years before it was demon~ 
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strated that they were exorbitant, injurious and oppressive 
socially as well as 10 commerce, and that they had been levied 
on, a practically wrong principle. And this was demonstrated 
by an outsider who had no connection with the Post Office, 
and who devised the machinery for carrying out the reforms. 
{Postal progress was slow 1n the earlier stages. Up till and in- 
cluding the introduction of uniform postage nearly all the more 
important reforms had been initiated and proposed by cutsiders, 
Since then there has been a great improvement, and dating 
from about the middle of the nineteenth century may be said 
to commence the period of the gicat postal renaissance, nearly 
all the reforms being initiated and the machinery lor their 
working being devised by deparimental officers. This period 
may well be termed the Victorian cra of the Post Office, as 
the principal events took place during the reign of our late great 
Queen, to whom alone the law gave supreme control over the 
posts. (I Vic., cap. XXXIIT, sec. 8, although her ministers 
might perhaps claim to act on her behalf), who took such an 
interest in postal matters, and who on the introduction of 
penny postage cheerfully voluntccred to resign the privilcge of 
franking and to pay postage like all her subjects. 

Although the chief object of the department is the prompt 
and rapid transmission of letters, no institution perhaps has 
undergone so much revolution since the introduction of uni- 
form postage. By its extensive organisation and numerous 
agencies it was found 1o be capable of infinite extension and 
growth if adapted to some of the minor needs of tle community, 
and in- this light was made to subserve the best interests of 
the state. In fact, it has become a collection of different, 
though connected industries, and is so indispensable an agent 
in human affairs, that the slightest irregularity in its working 
{causes the greatest confusion in social life. During the 
Victorian era just mentioned, full advantage has been taken 
of the power obtained from stcam in increasing the speed of 
mails both on land and on water, and arrangements made for 
sorting during iransit. To the carriage of detters has been 
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added the carriage of parcels, and in India and some other 
countries the collection of the value of their contents. The 
transmission of remittances is undertaken by the Money Order 
Branch. In the Savings Bank Branch the Post Office has 
not only become the banker of the poor, but acts as broker 
for investments in Government stock, and as assurance agent 
for annuities and life msurance. 

The inventions of the telegraph and telephone are worked 
by the State, except in the United States of America. In 
India, Government revenue and dues are remitted by a special 
system of Money Order ; indents for the supply of salt from 
the Government factories are received ; Government quinine is 
sold in small quantities and at a price within the reach of the 
poorest individual and practically al every village by the 
village postman ; and the department has successfully under- 
taken the payment of native military pensioners in the 
Punjab. ' 

The Old Age Pension Act, 1908, provided for the payment 
of the pensions weekly by the post offices of the United King- 
dom. The first payments were made on New Year’s Day, 
1909. By the Finance Act of rg08, certain local taxation 
licenses previously issued by the Inland Revenue Department 
have been issued exclusively by the Post Office. 

A brief description will now be given. of those functions 
which are common to most postal administrations, and those 
which are peculiar to India will be treated of in the chapter 
on the Post Office of India. 

Before closing this chapter it may be interesting tu trace 
the growth of the penny postage movement and the advance 
it has made towards a universal penny post. , 

After the introduction of uniform inland penny postage in 
1840, the next reform pressed on the Post Office was for ocean 
penny postage, This was by Elihu Burritt, the promoter of 
the first Intcrnational Peace Conference, in a, pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1851, entitled Am Ocean Penny Postage. Wall it pay ? 
An ocean rate of one-penny was advocated for a letter from any 
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port in the United Kingdom to any port at which British mail 
packets might touch. “It would meet the terms of our ppro- 
position if every letter under half an ounce, from any port 
in Great Britain to any town in the Colonics, should pay ¢hree- 
pence ; one-penny for the home inland rate, another penny 
for the occan, and the third for the Colonial inland rate, and 
vice versé. The Government now charges one shilling for 
these rates.” 

The agitation for ocean penny postage was extended and 
merged into one for a wmversal penny postage by Mr. Willian 
Hastings, who introduced the matter 1o the Huddersfield. Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1864, and in 1866 published lus pamphlet, 
Universal Penny Postage, m which he contended that the cost 
of transit of a single letter from the United Kingdom to 
Japan was under two-fifths of a t penny, and to New York 
under one hundredth. 


‘The next form adopted by the agitation for the amonsibn 
of the penny post was in the direction of Imperial penny postage, 
This measure was pressed by Mr. H. Fawcett, Postmaster- 
General, in 1880, upon the Colonies, but the latter did not 
respond, As the idea of a closer connection with the Colonies 
advanced under the efforts of the Imporial Federation League, 
and such advocates as Mr. Arnold Foster, Mr. Henniker Heaton 
and Mr. James Hutton, an Impcrial penny post was established 
in 1898 with the exception of Australia and New Zealand. 

Universal penny postage has not yet becn achieved. It 
was advocated by Sir J. Ward, Postmaster-General of New 
Zealand, at the Universal Postal Congress at Rome in 1906, 
and is bound to be advocated again in the next Congress to 
be held at Madrid. In the meantime, a penny post has been 
established between the United Kingdom and the United States, 
and similar arrangements are under negotiation between the 
United Kingdom and France. The memorable dates showing 
the advance of the movement are given below :— 

1840. Uniform penny postage established in the United 
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1898. Penny post established in ihe Empire, with the 
exceptions of Australia and New Zealand, 

rg00. Penny post with the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. 

rgor. Penny post with New Zcaland. 

1905. Australia adopted penny postage from the United 
Kingdom, but maintained the rate on letters 
from Australia at 2d. per half ounce. 

1905. Penny post between the Empire and Egypt in- 
cluding the Soudan. 

t908. Penny post between Great Britain and the United. 
States. 

tg09. Penny post between Germany and the United 
States. . 

There is also a penny post between the United States 

and Canada, and between Austria and Germany. 

In 1908, the Government of India intimated their willing- 
ness to introduce penny postage between India and the United 
States, but the American Post Office was not prepared to aecept 
this offer. There are certain difficulties at present regarding 
the introduction of penny postage between the United Kingdom 
and France. Tf each of the 12,500,000 Jetters sent from the 
former to the latter was under an ounce, the loss on cach would 
be r4d., and the total loss would be £78,000. But many of 
them are over an ounce, and on cach such letter there is an 
additional 4d. of loss for cach additional ounce, bringing the 
total gross loss up to £82,000, The number of letters would 
have to be increased at least six-fold before that additional 
cost could be wiped out. The problem becomes still more 
serious from a financial point of view when il is remembered 
that if letters could be seni to France for 1d., if would become 
almost impossible for 24d. to be charged for the postage of 
each letter sent to Brussels or Berlin. When a penny post 
is introduced to France, it would soon have to be extended 
to other European countries, and this would mean a loss of 
£325,000 per annum., The introduction of penny postage 
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between the United Kingdom and the United States cost 
between £120,000 and £130,000 in the first year, and as there 
is a stringency of fundsthe present Libcral Government does 
not consider this an opportune moment for undertaking a 
contingent liability which might amount to £325,000, 

By the end of r909 penny postage existed in the interna- 
tional relations of more than twenty countries. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


Registvation—France was apparently the first country that 
established a system of cheap registration for letters, and this 
was introduced in 1627 by the philanthropic Postmaster Picrre 
a? Alméras, a man of high birth. 

In the United Kingdom an Order in Council dated as far 
back as July 1556 had ordained “ that the poste between this 
and the Northe should eache of them keepe a booke and make 
enirye of every letter that he shall receive, the tyme of the de- 
liverie thereof unto his hands with the parties names that shall 
bring it unto him, whose hands he shall also take to his booke, 
witnessing the same note to be trewe.” In 1630 another Or- 
der m Council passed, requiring that “every post shall keepe 

.a large and faire leger paper booke, to enter our packets in as 
they shalbe brought unto him, with the day of the moneth, 
houre of the day or night, that they came first to his hands 
together with the name of him or them, by whom or unto whom 
they were subscribed and directed.” 

In 1680 Dockwara, when establishing his penny post, 
was careful to provide that letters on reaching any one of his 
seven sorting offices should be “ entered.” 

In 1787 a Commission of Inquiry was held on the Post 
Office, and Mr. Joyce says:—‘‘ On the subject of registered 

_ letters addressed to places abroad the Commissioners merely 
expressed the opinion that the registration fee, instead of being 
any longer treated as a perquisite, should be applied to the 
use of the public ; but they nowhere stated, and perhaps had 
not becn informed, what this fec was. It may be interesting 
if we supply the omission. The fee for registering a packet 
of value was, outward 21s., and inward 5s. It seems incredi- 
ble, and yet such is the unquestionable fact. For every letter 
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registered abroad the controller of the foreign office received 
tos. 6d., the deputy-comptroller 4s. 6d. and six clerks rs. 
a-piece. One guinea for registration! And it was all the more 
monstrous because there can be little doubt that at one time 
letters had been practically registered without any fee at all.” 
In 1814 the fee for the registration of a forcign letter was still 
one guinea, but in this year receipts had to be given to the 
senders of registered letters. 

Immediately previous 1o uniform postage all inland letters 
containing, or supposed to contain coin or jewellery, were 
registered gratuitously as a security against their loss; but 
under the new system it was considered impracticable to 
‘continue this gratuitous service, which was dropped altogether. 
It was soon found that, as the number of letters increased, Lhe 
number containing coin had also increased, and there was 
a considerable increase in the number of complaints of thett. 
Formerly a postman was given so many Jetters on which 
amounts had to be collected and it served as a certain check, 
but when pre-paid letters were made over to him this secu- 
rity was discontinued, and he had unbounded opportunity 
for dishonesty with no check. 

Mr. Hill while at the Treasury had recommended a sys- 
tem of registration, which was somewhat similar to the plan 
adopted by the Post Office in 1838, but the charge, rs. per 
letter, rendered it nugatory. In 184z a proposal for the 
compulsory registration of lctters supposed to contain coin 
was referred to Mr. Hill, who considered the principle of com- 
pulsory registration quite fair, but pointed out that the high 
rate of xs. deterred the public from registering their letters 
voluntarily. He suggested that the fce should be lowered 
to 6d. to: be reduced still further as soon as practicable. He 
considered :—‘‘ The public, under a lower rate, would have 
little excuse for continuing a bad practice; but if: it was 
continued, restrictive measures might then be tried, as the 
only remaining method of protecting the public from the 
cousequences of their own imprudence.” Tt was not till 1862 
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that the fec was lowered from 6d. to 4d., and the compulsory 
registration of letters containing coin was introduced. In the 
United Kingdom a double fce is charged for ordinary letters 
found to contain coin, whereas in the Netherlands a treble fcc 
is inflicted, and in France the posting of an unregistered letter 
containing money or other valuable articles is treated as a penal 
offence. ‘Lead us not into temptation ” forms a part of the 
daily supplication of the Christian, and the French have acted 
quite in the spirit of Christianity by making it a penal offence 
to send valuables in an unregistered letter. The benefit and 
blessings of compulsory registration as far as the staff is con- 
cerned may be judged from the fact that the convictions for 
letter-stealing have been reduced more than ninety per cent.’ 
In India the famous Ambala Sweep of olden times was stopped 
by Government because of the theft of letters containing ten- 
rupee currency notes addressed to the Sweep Secretary, 

The registration fee in the United Kingdom is now, 2d., 
and when there was a proposal for its reduction, Sir James 
Fergusson, then Postmaster-General, replied that to reduce 
it from 2d, to 1d. would be impossible, as the present fees 
only paid expenses. Switzerland is probably the only country 
having so low a registration fee as 10 centimes. 

Registration is merely an arrangement by which in re- 
turn for a fee the Post Office agrees to take special care of an 


article. The plan adopted is based on the principle that every 


registered letter must be signed for in passing frcm hand to 
hand. This system affords almost absolute security of trans- 
mission, and under-writers testify that the registered post is 
the safest means of conveyance they know. 

Let us now consider the amount of security afforded. 
The Postmaster-General, United Kingdom, in his 8th Report, 
says, I registered article was lost to about every 90,000 and 
this is almost the same proportion as in the United States of 
America, which is one piece in every 86,156 (L’ Union Postale, 
Volume XXIX); and regarding this the Postmaster-General 
of the latter country proudly remarks ;—~“‘ It is doubtful if 
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there is a private enterprise in the world doing business of half 
the magnitude of the registry system, that can boast of such 
a record for safety and efficiency.” 

It was calculated (roth Report of Postmaster-General, 
United Kingdom) that one letter in every 23,000 goes astray, 
so that the relative security conferred by registration is about 
four times that of unregistered articles. 

In consequence of the great security the International 
Postal Congress held at Washington decided that unless prima 
facie evidence is produced that a registered letter has actually 
failed to reach the addressee, no cnquiry concerning it shall 
be undertaken until a fee of 2%d. for the acknowledgment of 
the delivery of the letter has been paid. 

During 1680 Dockwara introduced the principle in the 
English Post Office of giving compensation for the loss of a 
letter or a parcel, and this continued till about 1760, when the 
practice was rescinded, and was not revived until adopted by 
the Universal Postal Union, and made applicable to the re- 
gistercd correspondence exchanged between all the countries 
forming the Union, The ordinary registration fee in 1886, 
entitled the sender in the event of loss to claim £2; for an addi- 
tional insurance {ce of rd. the limit was raised to £5 ; and for 
2d, to £10. e-* 

In 189r in the United Kingdom the separate system of 
insurance was abolished, and an amalgamated system of regis- 
tration and insurance introduced, whereby compensation was 
paid in case of loss or damage according to the amount of 
registration fee affixed 1o the article. The rates are, a regis 
tration fee of 2d,, entitles to compensation up to £5 ; 3d., £10; 
and cach additional penny to a further £10 up to a maximum 
of £120. 

In India previous to 1877 coin was not allowed to be sent 
by post owing to the danger of the mails being stolen, and since 
then has only been permitted when insured. Registration is 
tesorted to more largely in the Madras Presidency than in 
any other part of India, and this is attributed 1o the fact that 
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currency notes are used for remitiances, whereas hundies are 
more used for this purpose in other provinces. bs 

In India also free receipts are given to the senders of 
ul registered articles, both letters and parcels, a voluntary pro- 
cedure which is not accepted by any other administration, 
and which causes much unnecessary expense both in books 
and in establishment. If a person requires a reccipt for a 
registered letter or parcel, it is not understood why he should 
not pay for a certificate of posting as in England. A reduction, 
in the registration fee, 2 annas, was proposed by a Chamber 
of Commerce, and should this concession ever be granted, the 
privilege of giving free receipts for registered letters and 
parcels would probably be withdrawn, and any person wishing 
for a receipt could obtain a certificate of posting, as is done at 
present for ordinary letters. 

Both in England and in India letters are as by 
the rural postmen, on their rounds. 

Insurance was, introduced in India in 1878 and the seetein 
had its origin in a desire to separate between the valuable 
and non-valuable portion of the mails. , 

The Post Office does not entertain any claims, when an, 
insured article is delivered in the state in which it was originally 
posted# The Post Office cannot ascertain what are the con- 
tents of a sealed article, and there is no guarantee that the 
sender’s statement of the contents is true. If claims for com- 
pensation were entertained, as a matter cf course, the Post 
Office undertaking to pay up at once the whole amount insured, 
there would be an, opening for fraud which would soon be sys- 
tematically worked. In one case when an insured letter was 
opened and found to contain pieces of paper instead of currency 
notes, which the sender had written 1o say were enclosed, the 
addressee prosecuted the sender on a charge of cheating and 
obtained a conviction, though the prisoner persisted in saying 
he had sent the notes, 

Articles of gold and silver, precious stones, jewellery and 
other articles of a like.nature, which are prohibited for trans- 
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mission in insured letters may be sent in the lettcr mails as 
‘insured boxes” between the following countries :—Ausiria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Egypt, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Luxemburg, Montenegro, Portugal, Roumania, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. These boxes are subject 
to the customs regulations in the country of destination, and 
must be accompanicd by customs declarations prepared by 
the senders. 

Probably the most intrinsically valuable single article ever 
intrusted to the Post was the “ Cullinan ’’ diamond when des- 
patched from South Africa 1o London, for which the ordinary 
postage and a registration fee of 4d. was paid. Had the article 
‘ been lost, compensation to the extent of £2 only would have 
been paid. This has been claimed as an example of ‘ public 
confidence in the postal service of the Empire,” and a writer 
in St. Martins-le-Grand cynically adds, the fool-hardiness of 
the possessors of valuable property.” 

The Parcel Post.—Besides being able to claim the first 
introduction of a registration and a money-transmission 
system, the French Post Office can claim the first introduction 
of a parcel post. Mazarin’s edict of 1643 shows there was a 
parcel post as well as a letter post, and both were in operation 
at a later date according to the regulations framed in Fleury’s 
edicts of 1728. 

In the United Kingdom when Robert Murray started in. 
1683 his penny post in London, the service was not confined to 
letters. It extended also to parcels, the only condition being 
that neither parcel nor letter should exceed one pound in 
weight or ten pounds in value. The Post Office, whenit organ- 
ised a supplementary parcel service, undertook the duties of 
common carriers. Mr. Ehll often said that the carriage of 
parcels without limit as to weight, and at a lower rate than even 
a penny per hhalf-ounce, was a feature of his postal scheme, but 
it remained to his successors 1o introduce a parcel post into 
England, This did not come into operatiqn dill 1883, whercas 
several European postal administrations and India had a parcel 
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service long prior to this date, Even now the United States 
Post Office has no parcel post. Mr. Bains in his Porty Years 
at the Post Office has given an account of the numerous difficul- 
ties that had to be met and anticipated in the introduction ofa 
parcel post in the United Kingdom. He explains that “ postal 
parcels, for good reasons, are required to be broughi to a post 
office. The apertures of the letler-boxes are, for the mast 
part, too small to admit of parcels being posted in them; 
and there is less risk under this rule of such articles being sent 
—a paper bag of ripe damsons, or a bottle of vegetable oul, 
for example—as would be harmful to letters.............000. 
Again, prepayment is an essential condition of cheap postage.” 
The rates were :—1z lb., 3d.; not exceeding 3 ]bs., 6d. ; 5 1bs., od. ; 
and 7 lbs., 1s. The limits of size were, 3 feet 6 mches in length 
or in length and girth combined 6 feet. Parcels were to be 
prepaid in adhesive stamps, and might not exceed 7 lbs. 

One of the effects of the parcel post was a check on rail- 
way abuses, both of over charge and of excessive delays, which 
had become great evils. For a four-ounce parcel from Corn- 
wall to Inverness the railways charged four shillings, and it 
‘was proved in 1848 that the railway profits on small parcels 
were eighty per cent. The scheme was not at first a financial 
success. The Parcel Post Act of 1882 secured to the railway 
companies 55 per cent. of the inland postage on all parcels 
tendered to them by the Post Office for conveyance, whereas 
it was calculated afterwards that the work done by the Post 
Office represents mor¢ nearly two-thirds than one-half of the 
total expenses. As the full postage on parcels conveyed 
wholly by road was retained by the department, many road 
services were organised, although there was railway commun- 
cation. These road services besides being an advantage 
financially, were found to afford greater security from injury 
as the handling was reduced to a minimum, and the risk of 
damage increases with the number of transfers. A parcel 
could be put into a.van at the office door, and not re-handled 
until it reaches the office of destination—two handlings in 
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case or four or more when conveyed by rail. Thege horse 
services have been replaced by motor vans, which has resulded 
in an acccleration of the service and, where the loads are 
heavy aud the distances considerable, in a substantial economy. 
There are now sixty such motor services in different parts of 
the country. 

In 1896 the maximum weight was increased to x1 Ibs., 
and the rates were x lb., 3d., and for eachadditional Ib,, 14d., 
_ whith were still further reduced in the Diamond Jubilce year 
(1897) to rlb., 3d. and for each additional Ib. up to ro Jbs., 

: &«d. The charge for a ro lbs. parcel is thus Is,, and is also the 
‘same for a rr Ibs. one. 

Every effort was made to meet any new demands likely 
to result 11 remuncrative business. In London a special de- 
livery of parcels in Covent Garden Market was made at 6 A.M., 
during the months of May, June and July for the convenience 
of fruit growers. Special facilities were also arranged for col- 
lecting the parcels of private firms, and in iwo days no fewer 
« than 7,000 parcels were recerved from one house. Rural post- 

men and mail cart drivers now collect parcels. Arrangements 

have also been made in the United Kingdom and in India to 

collect import customs duties at the office of destination on 
' foreign parcels received for delivery. 
When the letter rate in the United Kingdom was reduced 
to 2d, for half a pound, and 4d. a pound, the letter post was 
“ound to supersede the parcel post for light packets, 
q , It was only in 1895 that the cheaper form of unregistered 
“parcel was introduced into India, Although the Post Office 
had conveyed parcels since 1854, the progress had been com- 
’ paratively little in consequence of the high rates charged, 

The great parcel growth of the German Post Office between 
the years 1872-1882 is attributed 10 the remarkably cheap and 
simple ratcs of postage that were introduced. Increase the 
xumber of parcels and you consequently increase the revenue 
qin other branches. When the parcel post was introduced. 


‘into Italy, the administration estimated that each parcel had? 
a 
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given rise to two letters, or at least two post-cards, and it was 
alsa found that the money orders had increased, as the contents 
of many of the parcels were paid for by money orders. 

A few years ago the Eastein Banks availed themselves 
of the facilities of the parcel post in connection with their bul- 
hon shipments to and from India. By parcel post 500 sove- 
reigns could be sent toIndia for 6s. 54. as compared with £2 ros, 
(4 per cent.) charged by the P. and O. Company as freight on 
specie. The P. and O. Company protested against this use 
of the parcel post as an infringement of thew rights, As the 
Post Office neither desires to have the transmission of large 
sums of money nor had arrangements been made for the pur- 
pose, and as Government has declared that the department 
shall not be responsible in a pecuniary point of view for 
conveyance of parcels any more than for that of an ordinary 
letter, it was considered not a legitimate use of the parcel post, 
and a notification was issued prohibiting the transmission 
of more than {5 of gold in any one cover. 

A description of the value-payable system as applied to: 
the parcel post will be given in the chapter on the Post Office 
of India. 

In Italy the parcel post was started in 1881, or two years 
before such a service was commenced in England. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue Victor1AN Era—(contiated). 


Money Ordey—The French Post Office besides being the 
first to start a registration system, was the first to originate 
a postal money-transmission sysiem. This was introduced 
in, 1627 by the celcbrated Postmaster Pierre d’Almeéres and 
the actual com or paper money made over by the remitter 
to the Post Office, was delivered to the payee. The service 
was converted into a money order one in 1817. The causes 
which led to the introduction of a money order business in 
. the United Kingdom appear to have been two-fold. The 
government desired some medium by which sailors and soldiers 
_ might remit to their homes such small sums as they could 
manage to save for that purpose, and the theft of letters con* 
taining moncy had become’ frequent, so that the Post Office 
also wished for some means whereby the remittance of coin 
in. Ietters could be avoided. furee enterprising officers off 
the department submitted for consideration w scucme they 
were willing to undertake, provided they were given a mono- 
poly, and were allowed to avail themsclves of a part of the 
machinery of the post office. The undertaking reccived the 
sanction of the Postmaster-General, and the firm started work 
1792 with the designation of “Stow & Co.” The conditions 
jwere that ‘each partner had to find a capital of a thousand 
pounds ; the business was to be carried on at the cost and risk 
of the firth, which was to reccive the profits, and was also to 
‘have the privilege of sendifg all their correspondence {ree of 
postage. The commission charged was 8d. for every pound. 
The Post Office issued a notification giving its benediction 10 
the scheme in which it was said:—‘ As the great object of 
this plan is to prevent’ the embezzlement of letters containing 
money’ sent by post, the Posimaster-General wishes to recom- 
H, PO : 3° 
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mend it to your attention, and hopes you will give every assis- 
tancean your power.’ It will thus be observed that the avowed 
object of the money order was the same as that of registration, 
—to prevent the theft of letters containing coin. As the com- 
mission was high, and a letter containing a money order was 
subject to double postage, it was not conducive to a very 
large business, each of the partners, however, received on, an, 
average about {200 a year. 


Attention having been called to this business in the House 
of Commons, it was eventually taken over in 1838 by the Post 
Office. The commission was reduced 10 six-pence for sums 
under two pounds; and one shilling and six-pence for two 
pounds and sums up to five pounds. It was, however, found 
that the new branch was worked at a loss. Soon after the 

gpassing of the Penny-postage Act, the commission was reduced 
to 3d. in place of 6d., and six-pence for any amount above two 
and under five pounds, and although the transactions greatly 
increased, the loss to the revenue in 1847 amounted to £10,000, 
When, asked to further reduce the commission the Postmaster- 
General in his 9th Report says,“ From time to time the 
department has becr to issue money orders when the 
sum. is ae rasmaller commission than 34., descend- 
ing even to rd. These applications, however, have always 
been refused, since a commission even of 3d. is not sufficient 
to pay the cost.” The loss in working was due to the high 
commission, the general inefficiency of the system, end the 
heavy expense incidental to the unnecessary elaborate system 
ef account. In 1859 the system was romodelled, the accounts 
_were simplified, and a saving of {4,000 a year effected. 
Concessions were also given to the public such as the granting 
of ordersup to fro instead of £5, andin 1904 the limit was 
to £40. 


In the United Kingdom the money order system is largely 
uscd by Government departments for the payment of pensions, 
separation allowances, remiltance of bankruptcy dividends, 
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etc., and free orders may be obtained by the public, under 
certain conditions, for the parpose of remitting -iheir 
Laxcs, 

When a person requires a moncy order in the United King- 
dom, he attends a post office, hands the money with the com- 
mission, over the counter, and gets in exchange an order made 
payable to the payee at any money order office he may name. 
‘The sender has to transmit this order to the payee, who has 
to sign and take it to the post office on which it is drawn 
before he can reccive payment, The system, worked by the 
Post Office in India, which is adapted from the German, is a 
far more convenient one to the public. The sender fills up ib 
money order form, hands it in at a post office, pays the amount 
with commission, and in exchange gets a receipt. He may’ 
even write a small communication on the “coupon” space 
of the order, and has nothing more to do, The Post Office 
pays the amount at the house of ihe payce, delivers the 
‘coupon, and obtains a receipt in duplicate,—one being termed 
the acknowledgment which is sent {ree to the sender. To carry 
out such a system, money orders are paid at the hduise of the 
payee by the postman or village postman. Not only does 
this measure adapt itself to native habits by avoiding the necd 
for the personal attendance of women, a the post office, but 

"it tends also to lessen the accumulation of cash at offices, and. 
accelerates both the payment of the order and the closure of 
the account. In the United Kingdom no such convenience 
is granted, and postmen are not entrusted with the payment 
of orders. The money order business has become one of the 
most popular branches of the postal service., One of the most 
remarkable features of the Post Office of India is the large 
sums entrusted to its postmen; the poor pay these men 
receive from Rs. 7 (gs. 4d.)to Rs. r4 per mensem; and the 
fidelity with which they cary out this payment. Consider- 
ing their pay and the material from which they are recruited 
no similar class im any other country can compare with them 
in integrity, ; 
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A form of the English system is worked in the United 
States of America, andas there were a number of cases in which 
the amounts of the orders had been fraudulently raised while 
in the hands of the public, a new money order blank made 
of so-called “ safety-paper,” with a marginal check indicating 
approximately the amount, was introduced in 1905. The pro- 
perties of the paper are such that the original writing cannot 
be altered or obliterated without so changing the colour of the 
paper as to render the forgery apparent. During the eleven 
months which followed the introduction of this paper, only 
about a dozen attempts to raise the amount were reported 
and the alterations were so easily detected as to render the 
orders unnegotiable. 

The French have had a modern money order system since 
x817. The order is a kind of bill of exchange drawn by the 
office of issue on! the office of payment. The commission is 
at the rate of ‘one per cent., or one centime (5 of a penny) 
for each franc. Thus an order for five francs (4s. and ad.) 
costs only a half-penny. The sender of a blank order ina non- 
registered letter is liable to a fine of frem 50 to 500 francs. 

In India a very large proportion of the inland money order 
business consists of remittances to their families made by native 
soldiers, police constables, labourers on railway works, and 
coolies on tea gardens ; and the directions of thesc remittances 
are very clearly shown by the preponderance of issues over 
payments in the different circles. The issues are far in excess 
of payments in Burma, Central Provinces, Assam, Sind and 
Central India, whereas in the United Provinces, Bombay, Pun- 
jab and Behar the payments far excced the issucs. Ceylon 
also pours into India between ro and xz lakhs of rupees a year 
while receiving in return less than a lakh, the remittances 
being chiefly made by coolies from the Madras Presidency 
who have obtained employment in Ceylon. 

In India, the average value of each money order is shown 
to decrease every year, in fact most of the-orders are for sums. 
of Rs. 5 to Rs. ro, thus showitig that the money order 
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business is supported by the poorer classes of the population, 
and does not, therefore, encroach on the legitimate prévince 
of banks and private remitting agencics. The same amount 
of work is imposed over a remittance of Rs. 5, as over one 
of Rs. 180,.while the commission on the latter is twenty- 
four times the former, and less trouble is entailed in the pay- 
ment of large orders, which are payable at big towns than, in 
the case of small ones at villages, whither cash has to be con- 
veyed over long distances. 

Telegraphic money: orders were introduced in India in 
1884, and in the United Kingdom in 1889. In England they 
are chiefly used by tradesmen who require orders to be executed 
immediately, by tourists, and the travelling public gencrally. 
It is found that most business is done in the months of August 
and September when the number of travellers is greatest. 

‘In India experience soon showed how readily the system 
‘could be exploited by swindlers by false personation, because 
of the readiness with which travellers in this couniry confide 
particulars regarding their Jife and movements to chance 
acquaintances, and the credulity with which new comers to a 
place are accepted as being what thcy give themselves out, 
Special attention was directed to the necessity of making the 
strictest enquiries and of obtaining satisfactory identification 
before payment, which has been followed by good results. 

The system is naturally most used where the saving of 
time is the greatest, and in 1889-90 about half the total number 
of telegraphic money orders were issued in Burma, and a 
quarter of the total number of payments were in Madras, 

Postal Orders.—The French Post Office can also claim 
the first issue of postal notes payable to bearer which took 
place in 1860. 

In the United Kingdom it was felt that the money drder 
system was defective regarding the remittance of small sums. 
Each order cost the department 3d., and it would be unjust 
to lower the charge beneath the cost, and thus to confer @ 
benefit upon the transmitters of small suins at the cost of the 
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community. So a plan of postal orders was devised, and in- 
troduced in 1880, giving the public, to some extent, the bencfits 
of a fractional paper currency. The orders were for ten denom- 
inations varying from is. to 20s., with the commission from 
one half-penny to twopence, and permission was given te 
make up broken amounts by affixing stamps. 

A postal order is a kind of cheque payable within two: 
months at any post office. To have sent blank cheques in 
ordinary letters would have been conducive io theft, the very 
evil to prevent which money orders were introduced, so pre- 
cautions were taken to make these postal orders unnegotiable. 
Everything that makes the order safer in the post and in the 
hands of those who despatch and receive Jettcrs—postal clerks, 
sorters, postmen, crrand boys, servants and house-keepcers— 
renders the order more apt to serve the post purpose for which 
it wasintended Before despatching the order by post the 
sender was required to insert the name of the payec. A postal 
order is purchased in blank, but it is not an instrument 
payable to bearex—in other words a paper currency, like a 
Bank of England notc,—and the life of an order is limited 
to two months, with an extra) commission when that limit is 
passed. Neither is a postal order a negotiable instrument, in 
the legal sense. A negotiable instrument is one the mere 
possession of which for value given confers upon the holder a 
goodtitle. This isnot the case witha postal order. It is pay 
able on the face of it only to one person, and no holder, though 
he may have taken it in exchange for hard cash, can obtain any 
better title. In other words, when an order has once beer 
stolen, no subsequent holder has any right to it, and is liable to. 
be sued by thelegalowner. It is well known that the direction 
to fill in the name of the sender before parting with the order is 
commonly disregarded. The advantages to the thief are obvious. 
An open cheque, so io speak, comes into his possession. To 
impress this requirement on the public, Sir James Fergusson, 
when Postmaster-General, notified that unless he was satisfied 
that the name of the “payee was inserted before the holder 
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puted with the order, and unless the number was furnished, 
he would not undertake to irace the order in the case of 
miscarriage or loss. This laxness on the part of the public 
constitutes the principal danger regarding this cheap and 
handy method for small remittances, and it is no doubt a fact 
that postal orders do now, as stamps did formerly, constitute 
the principal temptation to the theft of letters. After the 
introduction of postal orders the theft of letters became so | 
numerous that a large increase had to be made in the staf of 
the Confidential Enquiry branch io trace or check the thieves, 
and in the United States of America it was found expedient to 
stop the issue of postal orders altogether. A thief seldom 
cash’s an order at a post office, but induces some person, often 
a publican, to change it for him im the course of trade. 

On the introduction of postal orders, it was found that 
the money order business began to diminish and the Post- 
master-Gencral in his 5xst Report remarks :—“ As moncy 
orders below {x in amount are unremuncrative, the increased 
usc of the postal order system for small remittances is ground 
for satisfaction.” 

The Jatest development is called the Imperial Postal Order 
scheme and comprises the sale and payment of British Postal 
Orders in practically the whole of the British Empire with the 
exception of Canada and Australia. Regarding this, in the 
‘report of the Cape Colony Post Office lor 1908, il is said that 
the gencral introduction in the South African Colonies of these 
British Postal orders has relicved the public of the second 
commission payable upon every order from the adjoining 
territories cashed in Cape Colony ; it has established a currency 
extending through South Africa as well as to the United 
Kingdom, and to a large number of British dependencies, and 
it has reduced most materially the cost of small remittances. 
Under the arrangement with the United Kingdom, that coun- 
try supplics the orders and audits those that are paid, receiving 
as its compensation the poundage charged’ on issuc in England, 
while the colonies receive a certain sum por thousand for all 
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orders issued or paid as well as the difference betwecn the 
English poundage and that charged on local issue. These 
receipts added to ihe saving on supplies and in stall (in 
accounting and auditing) quite compensaie the Cape Colony 
for whatever loss may be, following on the transfer of 
business from money orders to postal orders, leaving the 
simplicity and other advantages to the public as clear gains 
on the change. 

An order called a “ postal note ” was introduced into India 
in 1883. It was of three denominations, viz., for sums of 
eight annas, one rupee, and onc iupee eight annas. Although 
attempts were made to popularise these notes by the Post 
Office undertaking to transmit them to destination on payment 
of half an anna as postage and alranging for their payment 
at the houses of payees instead of at ithe Post Office, yet for- 
tunatcly they wee not patronised by the public, and were 
withdrawn in 1886. The Postmaster-General, Madras, report- 
ed that “an opimion scems to prevail in the Madras General 
Post Office that stnce the sale of these postal notes was 
discontinued, there have been fewer losses.” : 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE VICTORIAN Era—(continued), 


The Post Office Savings Bank.—Savings Banks were started 
in the United Kingdom carly in the nineteenth century, and 
‘Government offered every inducement, even guaranteeing inter- 
est, first at 44 per cent., thenat 4. From 181710 1841 Govern~ 
ment had contributed nearly two millions sterling, because the 
rate of interest allowed by it was greater than that yielded by 
the securities in which the deposits had been invested. Then 
the banks suffered from a scries of frauds in their management, 
which were calculated to have swallowed a quarter of a 
million of the hard-earned savings of the poor. A feeling of 
insecurity began to spread, which went far to mar the 
usefulness of these institutions. A commission was appointed — 
regarding proposed legislation on the subject, and Mr. J. 5. 
Mill, when asked for a suggestion, said: “J think it would be 
very useful to provide some scheme to make the nation respon- 
sible for all amounts deposited. Certainly the general opinion. 
among the depositors is, that the nation is responsible ; they 
are not aware that they have only the responsibility of the 
trustees to rely upon.” 

Mr. Bowie, in The Romance of the Savings Bank, says it 
came to the notice of Mr. Sykes, a banker of Huddlesfield, 
that a number of working men beginning with a few pounds, 
had amassed what was a small fortune of one, two or three 
hundred pounds. He became deeply impressed with the idea 
that the number of these provident working people was far 
less than it ought to be or might be, and that the social and 
domestic results for good that would ensue would be absolutely 
incalculable, if bank depositors among the working classes 
became the rule, instead of the rare exception. He conge- 
quently addresscd the Chancellor of the Exchoquer on the, 
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subject of having a Government Savings Bank worked by the 
Po8t Office at every money order office m the kingdom. The 
scheme was reduced to a workable form by two officers of 
the department. Mr. Chetwynd and Mr. Scudamore, who 
were assisted by Sur A. Spearman, of the National Debt Office. 
Mr. Gladstone mtroduced a bill, entitled “An Act to grant 
additional facilities for depositing small savings at interest, 
with the security of Government for the due repayment there- 
of,” which formed the crowning effort of the legislative 
session of that year, and the first postal bank was opened 
in September 1861. A deposit of one shilling could be made, 
with an annual limit of £30, and a maximum balance of 
£150, while interest was allowed at 2} per cent. per annum, 
and was added to the principal on the 31st December each 
year. It was considered that this low 1ate of interest would 

~not deter the classes most sought after from depositing. The 
poorer classes, as arule, regard the question ofa safe investment 
as amore important one than that of profits, and wisely think 
far more of their earnings being safc than of their receiving 
great returns for them. 

All that a person had to do was to go to a money order 
office, and say he wished to open an account. He was then 
given a statutory declaration to sign that he had no other 
savings bank account in the Post Office. This done, and the 
amount of the first deposit being paid, he was presented with 
a bank book, containing the rules, and an entry of the deposit, 
aitested with the office date stamp. For all practical pur- 
poses this was a sufficient guarantee, but in addition he received 
ina day or two afterwards an acknowledgment for the amount 
from the central account office in London. It was the receipt 
of the acknowledgment that completed the depositors’ par- 
lamentary title to repayment in full of principal and interest. 
This sending of an acknowledgment for each deposit was found 
to throw heavy work on the central account office, and it was 
subsequently decided to discontinue the acknowledgment 
for deposits under £x, which represented nearly 60 per cent. 
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of the whole number of deposits. By the change a substantial 
reduction was effected in the staff, and the corréspondence’was 
greatly lightened. At the same time it was fully explained 
to depositors that the security of their deposits would not 
be affected, the official entry in the book being in future ad- 
mitted as conclusive evidence of deposits under {1 in amount, 
and the change was accepted by the public without demur, 
In r910 the British Post Office discontinued sending acknowledg- 
ments from the Chief Office for Savings Bank deposits under 


5. 

* Depositors both in England and in India have to give 
a declaration that they have no other account in the Savings 
Bank. In England if the declaration is found 1o be false all 
sums illegally deposited are liable 10 forfeiture, and this deters. 
many from having more than onc account. In India, if a de- 
positor is found to have given a false declaration, he shall not 
be entitled to claim intcrest on the account, and the Comptrol- 
ler, Post Office, may require him to close it at once. 

In England when a depositor wishes to withdraw any - 
sum, he fills wp a form in which he enters the office from which. 
the withdrawal is to be made, and posts the form to the central 
account: office. In a day or two he will receive a warrant 
authorising a withdrawal. In some respects this is a very 
convenient method, especially for travellers, as it enables. 
them to withdraw money at different places during a tour, 
and it is chiefly in respect of this ‘facility thal the Post Office 
Savings Bank has an advantaged over the trustee savings bank. 
This privilege can only be maintained by having one central 
account office and a system of “cross entry”? which has been 
described as the “ubiquity ” of the English Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank. It was ascertained (24th Report of the Posimaster- 
General) that more than 40 per cent. of transactions were 
effected at other than, the original offices, and that the public 
fully appreciated the privilege. , 

In 1893 the British Post Office permitted telegraphic with~ 

~- drawals, which had been allowed by several European Savings 
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Banks. It was held that the cause of thrift was sometimes 
‘served by interposing a delay between a sudden desire to spend 
and its realization, and also that if was essential 10 maintain a 
marked distinction between a bank of deposit for savings and 
a bank for keeping current accounts. But on the other hand 
it was recognised that there were cases where the immediate 
withdrawal of money without delay might save a depositor 
from debt and distress. ‘ 

In India, a depositor can effect a withdrawal immediately , 
by presenting his bank book at the office in which his account 
stands without waiting to receive a warrant of withdrawal by 
post, provided the office is a,head or sub-office. 

The British savings bank has some excellent 1ules intro- 
-duced by the Savings Bank Act of 1887 (50.2 and 5r Vic., c. 40) 
as to nominations to receive money at depositor’s death. 
These nominations have all the force of a will ; and if the rules 
were introduced into India, besides being a public benefit, 
they would relieve heads of circles of some work in adjudicat- 
ing on the claims to the accounts of deceased depositors, 
Arrangements were also madc for reducing to 1s, the cost of 
certificates of births, deaths and marriages required for savings 
bank purposes. 

In r89x the limit of the maximum deposit was raised from 
£150 to £200 inclusive of interest. The annual limit remained 
at £30, but it was provided that, irrespective of that limit, 
‘depositors might replace in the bank the amount of any one 
withdrawal made in the same year. The object of this pro- 
vision was to ayoid curtailing the saving power of a persén 
who might be driven by emergency to make an inroad upon 
his capital, and who found himself afterwards able to replace 
the withdrawal. This rule exists in some of the European 
banks, but has not been introduced into India. 

One of the most important aids to thrilt*is the School 
Savings Bank. L’ Union Postale, Vol. XXII says: “ Original- 

ly a French invention, it has spread through most of the civil- 
ized states of Europe, and even taken firm hold in the Western 
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Hemisphere. The foundation of the first School Savings: 
Bank dates as far back as the year 1834, in which a teacher 
in Le Mans, Dulac by name, formed the idea of treating ‘ sav 
ings’ by children as a subject of instruction in the parish 
school in which he taught.” 
It was long urged in England, that the limit of deposit, 
one shilling, was too high, and that it should be reduced to a 
penny with the object of making it sufficiently low to reach 
the poorest classes, who found it difficult to keep their pennics 
until a shilling is saved. The reply of the Post Office was,, 
that ihe smal] transactions were the costly ones, and that it 
would be impossible to reduce the minimum. There is ample 
ground for this contention, as it is calculated in the Frencln 
Savings Bank the average cost of cach transaction is 77 cents, 
and in the United Kingdom about 7}d. The difficulty, how- 
ever, was overcome by a scheme which was suggested and 
worked out by Mr. Chetwynd, an officer of the department, 
and the now familiar “stamp slip deposits” was introduced 
in 1880. A card or slip was supplied by the Post Office, on 
which could be affixed penny postage stamps. When one 
shilling had been affixed, the slip had to be taken to the 
Post Office, where a deposit of one shilling would be credited 
in the deposilor’s bank book, An impetus was given to this 
scheme by the Free Education Act of 1891, when Govern- 
ment desired that advantage might be taken of the opportunity 
to- inculcate on‘parents and children alike a lesson of thrift, 
' that the pence which formerly went for school fcecs might be 
saved. School Managers were supplied with stamp slips, 
and were given on credit a stock of stamps to be sold to the 
children, and clerks from the nearest post offices attended 
schools to open accounts and receive deposits. 
These efforts were awarded with success, and a sum of 
£40,000 was estimated to have been deposited in schools during 
{ the first year. In view of the fact that if persons begin to 
save inwchildhood they are more likely in after-life to become 
, customers of bankers, the large addition which is constamtlyy) 
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‘being made to the number of children and young persons who 
become Savings Bank depositors, would seem io show that 
these banks must assist rather than retard private banking 
enterprise. The saving of pence proves a training to habits 
whereby ultimately larger sums are saved, and the virtues of 
industry and providence are cultivated and confirmed, Up 
to 1896 considerably over {1,000,000 had been deposited by 
means of stamps, and supposing only a penny was saved at 
a time this sum represents more than 240,000,000 transactions 
on the part of the depositors. 

A writer in St. Martins-le-Grand referring 10 the Dutch 
Savings Bank says :—“ In connection with the School Banks, 
it is interesting to notice that there were no fewer than 33,700 
deposits of one cent. (rather less than a farthing), the mini- 
mum deposit, which is almost identical in amount with the 
minimum deposit received in the School Banks of Belgium. 
Farthing Banks are not quite unknown in England, though 
they are very rare, and in the interests of thrift it is to be 
regretted that in this respect the excellent examples of 
Holland and Belgium are not more generally followed.” 

The stamp slip scheme has not yet been introduced into 
India, a comparatively poor country, where its introduction 
seems most desirable; however, many years ago the Revd. 
F. E. Cameron, Chaplain of Trichinopoly, started an Anna 
Savings Bank, and ‘the Madras Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
-Association a “ Children’s’? Anna Bank. 

The organisation of the thirty Post Office Savings Banks 
of the world have many Icatures in common. For instance, 
jn the majority of these countries the smallest deposit is 
x franc, ot 1$ francs according to the currency. In the 
Netherlands it is $ gulden or 52 centimes, in India 4 annas or 
6o centimes, in Victoria six pence or 62 centimes. The regula~ 
tions of most Post Office Savings Banks permit the purchase 
cof Govermnent Stocks for depositors. This has been in force 
in France since 1845, and 11 is claimed to have familiarised 
all classes with the National Securities. In no other country 
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in Europe has the public debt been so “ democratised,” and 
it is in consequence of this that France owes, in a great 
measure, the stability of her credit and the success of her 
loans. 

The example set by Great Britain in 186r of establishing 
a Postal Savings Bank was followed by other countries in 
the order given below :— 


Belgium ies aT os ae Ist January, 1870, 
Japan oe ove “as we fst May, 1875, 
Italy i aes ae es U8t January, 1876, 
Roumania tea a ee we 5th January, 1880, 
Holland a ae oe ee Ist April, 1881, 
France , ws i aut ow Ost January, 1882, 
India ase ase ai ve = Ist April, 1882, 
Austria as ae Me vs 12th January, 1883. 
Sweden oe Sis sa ve St January, 1884. 
Hungary iss ane ees ee St February, 1886, 
Canada on tee oe we Ist Apul, 1886, 


_ In the United Kingdom £50 can be deposited in one year 
and {200 in all. Hungary comes next with a maximum of 
£166 13s. 4d., followed by Sweden with a maximum of 111, 
while in France tlus limit, formerly £80, is now £60 only. 
Holland places no limit on the amount of deposits, but pays 
mo interest on any sum in excess of £100. 

In India, Government Savings Banks were opened at the 
presidency towns between 1833 and 1835, and their manager 
ment was subsequently transferred to the Presidency Banks 
in, 1863-64. District Savings Banks were opened in Govern~ 
ment Treasuries in 1870. They were necessarily confined to 
ithe head-quarters of districts, and were not convenient to the 
public. The working of the Savings Bank was transferred 
to the Post Office in 1882. The limit fixed was Rs, 3,000, 
and Rs, 500 as a yearly deposit. The limit of Rs. 3,000 was 
higher than that | allowed in any other country. It was.found 
that the Sayings “Bank was being used by well-to-do people, 
and bankers were grumbling al the absorption of floating 
| capital, and Government desired that investments might be 
more widely made in Government, ** paper, ” as every rupec 
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deposited is a testimony of confidence in the ruling power, 
so the maximum limit was reduced to Rs. 2,000 and the yearly 
to Rs. 200.* The interest allowed was reduced from 3} per 
cent, to 3% in 1894. 

In 1905 a distinction was made in the nature of accounts, 
those “at call” being allowed 338 per cent. interest, and 
those at six months’ notice of withdrawal 34 per cent. 

Of the one million and a quarter accounts open on 3Ist 
March 1908, only 6,384 was subject to six months’ notice‘ol 
withdrawal; and the balance duc to deposits at call amounted 
to 14 crores 82 lakhs, while that subject to six months’ notice 
of withdrawal was only 36 lakhs. The object of introducing 
the “six months’ notice of withdiawal”’ accounts was never 
mentioned ; it will be seen from the little use made of these 
accounts that they are practically not appreciated ; they cause 
a great deal of extra trouble to work and audit; and it will 
probably not be long before this unnecessary distinction is. 
abolished, and the former simple plan be reverted to, of treat- 
ing all accounts at call as in ordinary banking.f 

Two countries on the continent of Europe are noted for 
the use which has been made of the state organization of thrift, 
Belgium for the purposes to which deposits have been applied, 
and Austria for the facilities given to the public, In Austria 
the operations are not limited to post offices, but rural letter 
carriers are authorised to receive on their rounds deposits 
up to 1,000 crowns on a single deposit book. The leading prin- 
ciple is the freedom of the sctvice, in the sense that deposits 
and withdrawals can be effected ai all post offices without 
regard to the place at which the deposit books were issued.” 

# Also in Austria great success has attended the system of allow- 
ing a cheque book, although this cannot be classified as a true 
thrift institution. The Austrian Post Office commenced Savings 
Bank business in 1883 and a scheme was shortly afterwards 
added under which depositors with a balance of more than 


* To be again raised to Rs. 500 from 1st January 191t. 
+t This is actually to Le‘done from tst January 1911, 
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too florins (£8 6s. 8d.) were allowed to draw cheques in excess 
of that sam. The sum has since been reduced to 50 florins, 
so that any person depositing about {4 as a permanent deposit, 
withdrawable when closing the account but not till then, is 

entitled to a cheque book to draw cheques for any excess 

gamount paid in ; so that if a person al Oderberg has an account 
to settle af Vienna, he need simply pay in the amount to his 
account and draw a cheque which he sends to Vienna. This 
system is very popular and is found to be more convenient 
than postal orders, and has been introduced into Hungary, 
Germany and other administrations. The Post Office derives 
the benefit of the numercus small permanent deposits of £4 

‘each, which Mr. Gladstone termed “good lying money.” 
In 1884 the system was simplified by the institution of a clear- 
ing service. Cheques can be drawn payable to bearer at any 
post office, bills of exchange may be made payable there, and 
if the receiver be a depositor, the amount can be placed to his 
account ; where both partics to a transaction are adherents 
of the service, any transaction becomes a simple -ransfer. 
The system has no limit of deposit and can be used by travel- 
lers to deposit to the accounts of their employers, by associa- 
tions for the collection of members’ subscriptions, by insurance 
companies for the collections of premia, for the payment of 
taxes, etc,, as well as for ordinary business payments. A 
small charge in addition to stamp duty is made for cheque 
books, for certificates df deposit, and for commission on en- 
tries to debit. An extended postal cheque and giro service 
was introduced into Japan on rst March, 1906, and is excecd- 
ingly popular. 

In Switzerland the introduction of a Post Office Savings 
Bank is no der, consideration. 

In the sae of America Mr. Creswell, Postmaster- 
General, recommended in 1871 the establishment of a Post 
Office Savings Bank, and the purchase and working of the tele- 
graphs by the Post Office. He suggested that the money 
ss ae for the acquisition of the telegraph companies could. 
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be raised by the establishment of a Postal Savings Bank. The 
proposal was not sanctioned by Congress. A curious fact 
which has mililated against the establishment of a Post Office 
Savings Bank'is that there is practically no national debt. 
The working of the Post Office Savings Bank was during the’ 
earlier years of the institution connected with the idea of a 
permanent Government debt, in which the majority of the bank 
funds are invested. Interest cannot be paid to depositors 
for funds which are not necded, and which cannot be profit. 
ably employed. It is scarcely likely that the public will 
deposit money unless promiscd a certain interest; andil no 
public debt exists in which the funds can, be invested, Govern- 
ment would be in the awkward position of having, to levy a 
tax in order to pay the interest due to investors. The 
problem has not yet been solved, although in other countrics 
funds are now partly invested in municipal securities, agricul- 
tural loans, and the erection of workmen’s dwellings; and 
the United States still remain without a Post Office Savings 
Bank. ' 

In France minors constitute nearly a fourth part of the 
entire humber of depositors, wheaeas in Austria eighty per 
cent. are young people up to the age of thirty, and in the United 
Kingdom more than, sixty per cent. are women and children, 
a proof of the untenable pdsition of those who urge that the 
Post Office Savings Bank interferes with the business of ordin- 
ary bankers. In the United Kingdom at the end of 1895 
the accounts showed the following division of deposits :— 


Per cent. 
Balances not exceeding .. £50 360°L 
Exceeding £50 and not exceeding ». £100 24°5 
£100 and not exceeding +r. fI50 17'3 
Ps £150 and not exceeding ». {200 148 
a £200 me 73 


100°0 
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In India the number of accounts held by natives repre 
sented in 1907-08, 91°24 per cent. Nearly half the depositers 
belong 10 the professional classes, and very few of the large 
agricultural class, probably from ignorance, makes use of the 
Bank. There was one account for every 237 persons, as com- 
pared with one for every 4:24 persons in the United Kingdom. 

Almost every inducement has been held ont to Jacilitate 
deposrts. In the United Kingdom whenever a new bank office 
is opened a hand bill calling attention to the fact and describ- 
ing the chief advantages of the Post Office Savings Bank 
system is distribuicd from house to house in the neighbour- 
hood. Post Office clerks attend barracks and workshops on 
pay days to receive deposits, and also when railways ure 
under construction on the days the gangs are paid, and 
sometimes at schools when pocket money is distributed. A 
novel experiment was made by the Ragged School Union as 
a first lesson in thrift. At the annual distribution of prizes 
335 scholars received from the Union deposit books showing 
that 5s. had been placed at the credit of cach in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. In ordinary circumstances the attend- 

~.ance of a depositor 1s required when/an account is opened, 
but, as in this case such a requirement would have made the 
arrangement impossible, all the necessary preliminaries were 
settled in co-operation with the Secretary of the Union, 
There also exists an arrangement under which the amount 
of scholarships awarded by the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council are paid into the Savings Bank 
accounts of the scholars. The deferred pay of soldiors 
leaving the army was invested on their behalf in the savings 
bank, but it was found that the majority of the soldiers drew 
out practically the whole amount at once, and the cxperi- 
ment was discontinued in 1901. At the request of large 
employers of labour, a postal official aitends industrial 
establishments on pay days, and large numbers of workmen, 
have thus been induced to become depositors. There are naw 
) Foreign and Colonial Government Savings Banks parti- 
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cipating in the arrangement *with the British Post Office 
Savings Banks made under the provisions of the Savings 
| Bank Act, 1904, for the transfer of accounts. 

Arrangements were made with the War Office enabling. 
soldiers stationed abroad to remit money for deposit in the 
Post Office Savings Bank through the War Office Public 
Accounts, and this form of remittance continues to be highly 
popular. 

Inone case a firm awardeda bonus among their work. 
people of £1,000 which was distributed amongst them, and 
entrusted to the Savings Bank. In Belgium a suggestion has 
been made for supplying every new-born child with a 
savings bank pass book. The figures relating to the savings 
of the masses at all the various savings banks in a country 
(and not only those of the Post Office) are strikingly signi- 
ficant as far as the United Kingdom is concerned, apparently 
showing that the working classes in that country are aban- 
doning the habit of thrift. While there are only {210,000,000 
-in British savings banks there are nearly eight hundred . 
millions in the German savings banks. According to an 
enquiry instituted by the United States Government the 
increasé in that country’s savings bank deposits last yeay 
(x9g08) was nearly 208 million dollars; Germany came hext 
with 192 million dollars, and the United Kingdom seventh 
with only 20} million dollars, Australia and New Zcaland 
togethcr beating the Uniled Kingdom in this matter. Allow- 
ing for interest added to deposits popular savings in Great 
Britain are no longer increasing but actually decreasing, and, 
for several years withdrawals from savings banks have exceeded. 
deposits by more than two'millions sterling a year. 

In India much might be done in this direction, unfortunato- 
ly heavy charges are incurred by the Post Office for working. 
the savings bank, but no credit is allowed, inthe departmental 
accounts lor this business. To show that when facilities, are 
given they are taken advantage of, an experimert tried at 
Sibi by the Superintendent, Baluchistan Division, may be men, . 
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tioned. At that place there is a small railway workshop where 
about 80 hands were employed. Permission was obtained 
from the District Locomotive Superintendent to allow a Post 
‘Office clerk to attend the workshop on pay days to receive 
deposits and open accounts. In a short time about 25 work- 
men had opened accounts, and the clerk had always some 
deposits. After the Superintendent’s transfer from the 
division the plan was not continued by his,successor and when 
the former re-visited the place about a year and a half 
afterwards only three workmon were said to have a sivings 
bank account. 

Under the Electoral Law, Savings Bank depositors, 
natives and inhabitants of Holland of the age of 25 years who 
have had to their credit in the Savings Bank at Jeast 50 florins 
a yeat, are entitled to a vote at the: cleetions to the Second 
‘Chamber of the States Gencral. In 1897, 2,306 depositors 
claimed this franchise. Mr. Disraeli in one of his Reform 
Bills proposed a somewhat similar franchise for the United 
Kingdom but his proposal never became law. 

In Japan with a population of 46,535,889, the number of 
individual deposits is nearly six millions. During the last dec~ 
ade business houses have been forced by competition to adopt 
many labour-saving appliances and methods and the Japanese 
Administration was the first to intraduce the well-known 
catd system in its Savings Bank branch by which a card is 
used, for recording entries of deposits and withdrawals cn ac- 
wootitits, A pass-book is given to the depositor and one card 
is Kept th the bank as a ledget for cach depositor, On the card 
ate éntered ; the depositot’s mark, which is pul in the upper 
Jeft hand corner ; the number of the account; the depositor’s 
wate and address; and his occupation, The columns are 
rtiléd for the entry of deposits and withdrawals. The card is 
algo used for the figuring of principal and the entry of the bal- 
attce Which is credited on any day to the depositor. It will 
thus be seen that this one card contairs the total record and 
inistory of the depositot’s account. For the effectiveness of 
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this method it is said that previous to its introduction 313,79 
hours were spent by cleiks in making entries, whcreas under 
the card system the posting time has been 1educed to 143,12% 
hours. In the Egyptian Post Office during 1908, the ledger 
system of recording was superseded by the vertical card filing 
system, which is said to be a most expeditious innovation and 
a great success, | ; 

It is found that the avelage valuc of the withdrawals 
is higher than the average value, of, deposits. This phenome-~ 
non occurs in all Savings Banks and 1s explained by the fact 
that money finds its way to the bank in small sums, but is not 
withdrawn until the savings have accumulated. 

The withdrawals from ihe Savings Bank in the United 
Kingdom in r907 exceeded in value the deposits by almost 
two and a quarter million pounds. Nevertheless, with the 
intcrest that had acciued, the total standing to the credit 
of depositors increased by a million and a half during the same 
period. 

In India an abnormal number of withdrawals occurred 
during 1885. Jt was explained that they were undoubtedly 
due to a fecling of insecurity which prevailed for a short-time 
during the month of March, when the prospect of a war with 
Russia appeared to be imminent and arrangements were being 
made, on a large scale for sending troops to Pishin. The Frencli 
Post Office has an important provision for such times of diffi- 
culty (dans les cas de force majeure) by which, under the direc~ 
tion of the Conseil d’Etat, with the approval of the Cabinet, 
no repayment of a larger sum than 50 francs necd be made 
at any time, while an interval of 15 days must elapse between, 
each such payment. In consequence of the very large sums 
held by Government as Savings Bank balances, a panic might 
cause such a run, on the bank as would be difficult to meet in 
an emergency, and the French law referred to seems a very 
wise provision. During the famine year 1897-98 the deposits 
fell by 23 per cent. and the closing balance by 3°6 per cent. In 
1903-04 the depositors numbered z out of 286 of the total popur 
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lation, against 1 out of 4] in the United Kingdom ; and the 
amount at credit of depositors was nealy 7 annas per head of 
population, against £3 gs. 1d. per head in the United Kingdom. 
In the United Kingdom Savings Bank funds are invested 
in Treasury Securities, and for some years there was a consider- 
able profit, as the capital collected was placed at higher interest 
than had to be paid to depositors, and in 1874 this profit 
amounted, after the payment of all expenses for management 
and working to the sum of {x18,000. It was firsta philanthro- 
pic measure as the interest on Consols was high, and the securi- 
ties were hard to find. But the Savings Bank deposits grew 
and Consols became scarcer, and by continuing the practice 
Government kept the price of Consols wp, and the interest on 
Consols low. It was this policy which enabled Lord Goschert, 
to inttiate his “ conversion.”’ If Consols are low when money 
1s scarce, the Treasury has to sell out at a loss to pay the with- 
drawals. The high price of Consols, duc in part to the magniy 
tude of purchases on Savings Bank account, proved a serious 
embarrassment to the profitable working of the institution, 
which alter paying its working expenses and interest to its 
depositors at 2% per cent., had shown ayearly profit until 1896, 
Down to 1896 a sum.of £1,598,767 had been paid into the Ex- 
chequer under section r4 of the Art 4o Vict. ¢. 13, being the 
excess of interest that. had accrued year by year. Since 1895 
there have been yearly deficits, which in four years amounted 
. to £34,123. Although the average cost per transaction was. 
reduced in 1907 to 5d., yet the year’s working showed a loss 
of £86,247. A writer in St. Martins-le-Grand says -—‘‘ The 
monies invested in the Post Office Savings Rank are the natien~ 
al reserves of the poor—their sole shelicr,and suport in 
times of national depression ; and no, greater calamity can 
happen to the nation than that it should regard with uncon». 
cern any measures which tend to weaken this regorve of 
national finangial: strength, ar militate against the usefulness 
of an institution, »whigh hag constituted a harbour and refuge 
of safety for the masses in times of distress and difficulty,”, 
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Several writers have protested against a system by which 
the Treasury may use the savings of the poor for purposes re- 
mote from the benefit of the depositors, and the danger of 
putting’such an enormous number of eggs into one basket has 
also been recognised. If the Treasury were called upon to 
meet a sudden run on the bank, the ensuing depreciation in 
Government credit might be cnormous. The greatest evil of 
all to the minds of many 1s the way in which the system drains 
moncy from beneficial uses in the Provinces, and centres it in 
the Government Treasury chest. In Belgium, France, Italy, 
and Germany, the funds are used for Municipal loans, agricul- 
tural credit, the erection of workmen’s dwellings : in fact any 
public investment which is considered safe by the authorities. : 
The money instead of being withdrawn from industry, is placed 
at its service. It is a mistake to look at the Savings Bank as 
a means merely of saving money, it should be the'means also 
of increasing wealth. 

As already stated, in most Savings Banks, depositors have 
been able to invest their savings in Government stocks, the 
smallest purchase in the United Kingdom being one shilling, 
and in India Rs. ro. ; 

Life Insurance.—In the United Kingdom a bill was passed 
in 1865 to enable a person to insure his life for any sum from 
£20 up to £100 on Government security and also to buy a de- 
ferred annuity of not more than £50, either by one payment, 
or annual payments, or such small payments at such pcriods 
as may be most convenient, provided the sums be not less than 
two shillings. When the terms were accepted, a depositor 
might pay his premia wherever he pleased, instead of having 
always to pay them at the same place. Finally, he could 
pay in any sums and at any time, instead of having to pay an 
exact sum at a particular time. The Post Office would take 
charge of all sums, and apply them in accordance with a, direc- 
tion given once for all. The depositor had only to take care 
that there should be a sufficient sum to his credit when..the pre- 
mium became due. 
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The desire of the poorer classes was undcubtedly to insure 
for such a sum as would defray their burial expenses and to 
save their surviving relatives from the undesirable necessity 
of applying to the parish for funds. 

An important feature of the tables was the cheapness of 
their rates, as they were lower than those of industrial insurance 
companies, The Post Office docs not tout for business so if 
saves all expenses in this respect as well as in regard to col- 
lectors. Naturally, therefore, as the loading of the tables 
in the case of the Post Office is less, so the rates are lower than 
those of industrial companies. 

In Belgium an annuitant is not obliged to state the 
amount of the annuity he wishes to purchase, at the time of 
paying his first premium ; he has only to state the age at which 
he wishes the payment of the annuity. Further, an annuitant 
is not bound to pay prcmia at regular intervals, nor need the 
premia be of a fixed amount, on the contrary he makes the 
payments at the time and of an amount that suit him best, 
and the central administration of the Gencral Savings and 
Annuity Bank calculates the amount of the annuity to which 
the balance standing at credit alter cach payment will entitle 
the annuitant to receive at the age specified in the contract, 

In India, Postal Life Insurance and the purchase of Annui- | 
ties, started in 1884, is restricted to Government servants. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE VICTORIAN Era—(continiued). 


Postal Telegraphs.—In many countries although the telegraphs 
are owned by the State, they do not form a part of the Post 
Office, and are worked by a scparate department. This is 
the case in India, so only a brief reference will be made to the 
subject. In the British Post Office the engineering brancl. 
deals with the construction and maintenance of telegraph and 
telephone lines, and all technical questions, but has nothing 
to do with the internal management of telegraph offices. 

In 1865 the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce appointed a, 
committee to consider thé service rendcred by the various 
telegraph companies. This committee reported that the 
charges, viz., one shilling for ‘20 words over a distance not 
exceeding 100 mules, rs. 6d. for a similar message between 100 
and 200 miles, and 2s. when excceding 200 miles, were 
excessive ; that delays and inaccurate signalling were frequent ; 
and that some large towns and districts were quite unprovided 
‘ with telegraph facilities. The Edinburgh Chamber propesed 
a uniform six-penny rate, and that the service should be Lrans- 
ferred to the Post Office. This proposal was supported by 
the other Chambers of Commerce throughout the kingdoin, 
and as the desire seemed to be general, the Post Office began 
to take steps to work out the scheme. The arrangements were 
made by Mr. Scudamore, and in 1868 the Electric Telegraph 
Act authorised the Postmaster-General to purchase any exist- 
ing telegraph company, but did not confer a legal monopoly 
on the Post Office. This, however, was conferred in the fol- 
lowing year by “an Act to alter and amend the Telegraph Act.” 
The great transfer from the private companies to the Post Office 
was made in 1868-70, and was carried out with credit to the 
department. The unit of charge remained one shilling, but 
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this was made uniform throughout the country, irrespective of 
locality or distance. On the day of the transfer a thousandi 
post offices and 1,900 railway stations were opened as tclegrapln 
offices. The public at once showed their appreciation of the 
change by the increased traffic. In 1869 the companics, trans- 
mitted seven millions of messages, whercas in 1870 ten millions 
were sent through the Post Office. 

Mr. Bains, in 1856, had proposed a scheme for the State 
acquiring and working the telegiaphs, and in his Foriy Years. 
at the Post Office, has described the purchase and acquisition. 
He says— But all which was planned out in 1856 has come 
to pass—that is, except the net revenue ; but, then, mine was- 
a scheme for spending not more than a million and a quarter 
on postal telegraphs, whereas, thanks mainly to hesitation 
in adopting some such plan, about {11,000,000 have been laid. 
out.? And further :— The millstone around the neck of 
the telegraph branch is the interest payable on eleven millions 
of capital outlay, equal at (say) 3 per cent. to a charge of 
£330,000 a year.’ The telegraphs have been worked at a 
loss, and the reasons given for the unfavourable financial re- 
sults are, (x) the heavy price paid for acquiring the companies” 
properties. (2) The privilege given to railway companies at 
the time of transfer of sending messages free of charge. The 
number of these messages at first small, subsequently reached. 
a very large amount, so that arrangements were made regulat~ 
ing this privilege by limiting the number of {ree messages 
that could be sent. (3) The loss on press messages. ‘The 
first rate (1868) was xs. for 75 words by day and zoo at night 
and copies were charged at’ 2d. for 75 or 100 words accordingly. 
The newspapers formed News Associations to receive 
* messages in identical terms, so as to, divide the cost, and the 
cost became nearer 2d. than 1s., the average being 44d. per Too 
words. The loss on Press telegrams in 1607 was estimated. 
at £225,000. : 

Tt was only in 1881 that the net returns wore sufficient 
to meet, the interest on the capital, ,, 
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When the system was taken over by the Post Office the 
average cost of a telegram was something over 2s. This was 
immediately reduced to a, wntform charge of xs., and, before 
many years had passed, there was a public demand for a fur- 
ther reduction to 6d. The result has been that whereas the 
companies only carried about 6,000,000 telegrams yielding 
£600,000 a year, the Post Office is now carrymg 90,000,000 
yielding a total revenue of over £4,000,000. Large as this 
tevenue is, the expenses arc still larger, so that it is obvious 
that 6d. is really less than the working cost of handling an av- 
erage telegram, The loss on the telegraph and telephone busi- 
ness in 1907 amounted to £851,876. There are now 13,000 


officcs in the United Kingdom from which telegrams may be . 


despatchéd as compared with 3,000 in the days of the Com- 
panies. 

In 1885 the charge was reduced to a half-penny a word 
throughout, including address, with a minimum charge of six~ 
pence. Abbreviated addresses could be registered on payment 
of a guinea a year. As a part of the Jubilee concessions in 
1897, the charges for porterage were reduced. They were 
formerly 6d. per mile beyond the free postal delivery of a town 
or beyond one mile from an office, and xs. a mile from the 
office door when, the distance excecded 3 miles and a fhounted 
messenger was sent. These were reduced 10: frce delivety 
‘up to 3 miles, and beyond this distance 3d. per mile, 

Much has been donc to render the lines secure from 
damage and interruptions caused by storms, by a system of 
underground trunk wires. 

Sir William Preece, one of the chief authorities in England, 
when recently addregsing the Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
said :—‘‘ No reference whatever is made here to the per cohttra. 
The Press, with its ruinous rate of 2d. per r0o*words, cost at 
one time {600,000 per annum. Messages are now delivered 
free. Nearly every village in the country has its telegraph. 
Innumerable offices are kept open all night. The railway 
companies have an immense free service over the whole Post 
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Office system. There is no capital account, and all extensions 
and renewals are charged io revenue. The annual income 
taken over was £600,000. It was for the ycar ending 31st 
March 1907, £4,369,227- The annual loss ow paper may be cre 
million per annum, but the above per contra will wipe that cut 
and lcave the most magnificent {clegraph systcm in the world 
the free asset of the British public—an asset which I once 
valued at £30,000,000.” 

_ There are more telegrams sent, in the United Kingdom 
relatively to population, than in any other country, except 
perhaps the United States. For every 100 persons there are 
i8r telegrams, whereas in France there are but 108, and in 
Germany 66. 

The first telephone exchange in London was established 
by a private company in 1878, and then several companies 
established exchanges in the United Kingdom, which became a 
formidable rival to the State telegraphs. The Postmaster- 
General considered that his monopoly had been inIringed, and 
in 1880 the case was taken, to the High Court, which ruled that 
“the telephone was a telegraph,” and that ‘“ the Government 
monopoly is not limited to ihe property it acquired. It ex- 
tends to all improvements in telegraphic communication,” 
The companies were, however, allowed to continue their opera- 
tions under a license and had to pay a royalty of ro per 
cent. on gross receipts, and were placed under certain 
limitations and control, =“ 

i» In r8o9r the last of the patents expired, and a motion was 
passedin the House of Commons to nationalize the telepk ie 
service. A Select Committee in 1892 recommended compatii 

‘licenses should not be extended, and the Telegraph Act, rae by 
authggised the borrowing of one million pounds for the purchase 
of the companies’ tvunk lincs. The fees were :— 
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The transfer occupied a period of nearly 4 years. A 
Select Committce held on the service in 1898, reported that 
the trunk service worked on the toll system (i.2., a separate 
payment for each service) was the most expensive in Europe, 
and the exchange service was behind the Continental stand- 
ards. The Post Office opened its exchange service in London 
in 1902. 

The last Committee, known as the Hanbury Committee, 
recommended that the Post Office should take up telephone 
“ on business lines” with the view of taking over the National 
Company’s system, at a valuation, on the expiration of their 
license in Igrr. 

As the telephone is a formidable competitor to the tele- 
graph, it is recognized ds essential towards an economical ad- 
justment of facilitics that both systems should be in one hand. 
The one service 1s a natural complement of the other, and the 
day may come when the telephones will play the chief part in 
the national system of electric communication just as the 
‘telegraph does now. 

In the United Kingdom radio-telegrams are accepted at 
vany telegraph office for transmission from various Coast Sta- 
tions (both in the United Kingdom and abroad) to certain of 
‘the principal Ocean Liners and also to certain Mail Packets. 

‘* Radio-telegrams from ships are also received at such sta- 
tions and are thence transmitted to their destination by wire. 

India.—The term “telegraph” did not come into vogue 
with the use’ of electricity for the transmission of messages, 
but at an earlier date was applied to the method of signalling 
by semaphore of which the most notable example was the 
Admiralty telegraph from Portsmouth to London during the 
war with France, Between 1820 and 1830 the proposalifivas 
seriously entertained by the Indian Government to construct 
a series of semaphore towers 100 feet high and at intervals 
of eight miles signalling all the way fiom Calcutta to Bombay. 
The scheme never got very far, but some of these towers may 
ibe seen to this day in the Hooghly district. ; a 
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In 1832 a line of semaphore posts extended for about 500 
miles from Calcutta to Chunar, and it was stated that “in, 
favourable weather ” in cight minutes a return had been 
made through a line of 400 miles at a communication from the 


‘presidency or at the rate of a hundred miles in the minute. 


In 185z Dr. W. O’Shaughnessy, Professor of Chemistry, 
Calcutta Medical College, obtained sanction to construct ¢x- 
perimental telegraph lines between Calcutta and Diamond 
Hai bour, Bishtopur and Mayapur, and Kukrahatiand Kedgeree 
for business chiefly connected with shipping in the Hooghly. 
As these experiments proved successful, Lord Dalhousie ob- 
tained sanction, from the Court of Directors lo construct lines 
from Calcutta to Bombay vza Agra, from Agra to Peshawar, 
and from Bombay to Madras. These were opened for traffic 
in 1855, and werc preceded by the Telegraph Act— Act XXXIV 
of 1854. The tariff was fixed at one rupec for sixtcen words, 
including the address for 400 miles, and this was made uniform 
for all distances in 1882. 

In India the telegraphs are owned by the State, and as 
already mentioned are worked by a separate department. 
During the Mutiny the lincs in the North-West Provinces 
now called the United Provinces, and in parts of Central India, 
suffered considerable damage, about 7oo miles being entirely 
demolished. A writer in alluding to this period says +— The 
delay which led to so many disasters was due to terrible diffi- 
culties of transport. If in addition to these difficulties it 
had taken wecks instead of minutes to conmmunicale between 
Calcutta and Bombay, it is doubtful whethen the Mutiny 
could have been quelled at all.” . 

There are now thirteen main trunk lines of communica-~ 
tion. In 1885 a new Act, Act XIII, was passed, and the rates 
were revised the following year. Messages were divided into 
urgent, or dinary, and deferred. Ordinary telegrams were 
charged one rupce for eight words, and two annas for each 
additional word. Urgent messages were charged double, 
and deferred at half the ordinary rates. Subsequently a four 
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anna deferred telegram was introduced, and after four years 
of working no room was le{t for doubt that it did not pay, and 
that there was 4 loss on cach message. It was felt that the 
general tax-payer could not 1n justice be called upon to pay 


a large subsidy each year for the maintenance of the telegraph: 
system which is used by only four per cent. of the population, . 


so on Ist January 1909 the triple classification was abolished 
and only ordinary and express messages received. Twelve 
words including the address are allowed for an ordinary mes- 
sage, at a charge of six annas ; and for an express message the 
charge is one rupee. 

All post offices were constituted receiving offices for tele- 
grams in 1883, and in the following year a scheme was brought 
into effect for utihsing the Post Office in extending the opera- 
tions of the Telegraph Department, and telegraph work was 
undertaken by the Post Olfice staff. Such offices were 
designated Combined Post and Telegraph Offices. These now 
greatly outnumber those purely Telegraph Offices worked 
solely by the Telegraph Department, and the revenue derived 
from combined offices exceeds that derived from depart- 
mental telegraph offices. 

In 188r licenses were granted to the Oriental Telephone 
Company to establish cxchanges at Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Karachi and Rangoon, and the Government has 
established exchanges at other places. 

An installation for wircless telegraphy between Port 
Blair in the Andamans and Diamond Island on the Burmese 
Coast was opened for public messages in Igo5. 

In 1868 it was decided in India not to amalgamate the 
Post and Telegraph Departments, and after the subject was 
re-opened in 1906 the same result was confirmed; and a simi- 
lar decision was arrived at in Switzerland in the following ygar. 

In the United States the telegraphs are not the property 
of the State, and are owned and worked by private companies, 
In France the posts and telegraphs were amalgamated in 1878, 
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which enabled the introduction of a reduced tariff of one half{- 
penny for each word, with a minimum charge of 5d. - 
The International Telegraph Union, with its oflice at 
Berne, performs similar functions towards the international 
‘telegraphs, that the International Postal Union performs to- 
wards the various postal administrations of the world, 
The International Telegraph Union was founded in Paris 
1865, and Conferences were held in succession, Vienna, 1868, 
Rome, 1871; St. Petersburg, 1875; London, 1879. The United 
Kingdom gave its adhesion on the acquisition of the iclegraph 
by the State in 1870. By that time the Union comprised prac- 
tically the whole of Europe, and of the extra-European coun- 
tries India had already joined. The absence of the United 
States of America was due to the fact that in that country 
the telegraphs belong to private companies. 
The sixth International Conference was held in Berlin in 
1884,*and effected a reduction in the charges to various coun- 
tries, for example, the rate per word to India was reduced 
from 4s. 7d. to 4s, And the cost of repeating a message was 
reduced from onc half to one fourth of the original charge for 
transmission. 
The seventh Conference was held at Paris in 1890, and 
made further reductions in rates. 
. The eighth Conference was held at Budapest in 1896, and 
also made further reduction in rates. The most important 
questions discussed were :—The official vocabulary for code ’ 
telegrams, the equivalent of the franc in local currency, and 
the German project of a uniform tariff in Europe. It was 
imposed on every State the fixing in its currency an equivalent 
io the standard gold rate. The limit of letters for one word 
was raised from Io to'r5, and of figures from 3 to 5. The In- 
ternational Bureau was directed to compile a code, which it 
was*proposed to introduce as the recognised one for cypher 
messages. 

The ninth Conference was held at London in 1903, and 
the subject that excited the most interest was the official 
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vocabulary for code telegrams prepared by the International 
Bereau. It was rejected as a compulsory standard, and the 
field’ of selecion for code words was greatly enlarged by the 
admissions of all combinations of letters, not exceeding ten 
in number, capable of being pronounced. : 

The tenth Conference held at Lisbon in 1908 decided (1) 
that the test for pronouncability should be the ordinary (or 
current) usage of each language, and (2) that code-makers 
should have the privilege of submitting their codes to certain 
Administrations, with a view to obtain an assurance from the 
International Telegraph Union that the words contamed in 
the codes comply with the regulations. A reduction in the 
cost of obtaining repetition in cases of error was made, and per- 
mission to use both figure and letter cypher ina single telegram, 
and to combine figures and letters ma single group of 5 char- 
acters when denoting commercial marks. Also a geneial 
reduction was made of the “ elementary ” or normal rates for 
European telegrams. Regulations were also made fo1 the ac- 
ceptance, wire transmission and delivery of wireless telegrams, 
so that the wireless telegraph installations on ships and at 
shore stations are now, for purposes of public communication, 
joined to the general telegraph and cable system in most coun- 
tries of the world. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE UNIVERSAL PosTaL UNION. 


On the adoption of uniform postage by most of the postal 
administrations it was found that the domestic or internal cor- 
respondence not only greatly increased, but that the foreign 
correspondence also increased. Each country had its own 
internal rates and regulations, and had to form conventions 
with every other country with which correspondence was ex- 
changed, and to keep a mass of intricate returns and accounts. 
There were many units of weight in use ; the scale of progres- 
sion was vatiable ; as were also the charges ; and a letter whigh 
had to be sent through several counines was charged accord- 
ing to the different units and progressions of weight in vogue. 
The burden of making these conventions with cach State, 
which had its own separate regulations, was found to be very 
laborious, so a conference of the leading administrations was 
convened 1n 1863 at the suggestionof the United States Post 
Office. It was held in Paris, and its object was “ the improve- 
ment of postal communication between the principal commer- 
cial nations of the world.”” Among the subjects discussed ‘was 
the pre-payment of foreign letters, the adoption of the metrical 
decimal system of weights and the principles of postal reci- 
procity. Although good as a preliminary effort,-it was seen 
that further co-operation was required to consider and simplify 
the sifuation, and at the suggestion of the German Post Office, 
which in 1850 had concluded a treaty forming a Postal Union 
with Austria, a conference was held at Berne in 1874, resulting 
in, the treaty of Berne, and the formation of the General Postal 
Union (“L’Union Générale des Postes”). The project submitted 
by the German Post Office had been formulated by Herr von 
Stephen, who was the moving spirit at the Berne mecting and 
perhaps the only man present equal to the task of carrying 
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the scheme to a, successful issue, and the eventful conclusions 
wof the Congress are due to his leadership. The lollowing 
principles were then laid down :—It was iecognised that a 
general law had asserted itself in the exchange of international 
correspondence, whereby the current that flows [rum one 
country to another rettirns in practically the same volume. 
Thus,if 20 million letters are sent from England to France, 
about as many would be returned from France to England. 
. 5o the Congress decided to adopt the principle of reciprocal 
compensation, which had been introduced between France 
and Spain in 1660 o1 two hundred years previously, and it 
consequently abolished the settling of accounts relating to 
letters forwarded from one country to another. This is the 
great principle which 1s the basis of the Union. Two other 
fundamental laws of the Union are, a cheap rate of + postage 
with uniform progressionof weight, and the gencral liberty 
of transit for such mails us each country might find occasion 
tosend. Every countiy of the Union has to give to the mails 
of every other the same tiansit advantages as it enjoys for 
its own mails. 

At the suggestion of M. Vinchent of the Belgium Post 
Office an international office was created at Berne, with an 
official organ called L’ Union Postale, a trilingual paper in 
French, German and English. The countrics of the union are 
divided into six classes for the purpose of defraying the cx- 
penses of the central office,. Class one contributes 25 parts ; 
class two, 20; class threc, 15; class four, Io; class five, 5; 
and class six, 3 parts of the total expenses, 

The Union constituted all countries jéining it a single 
territory, subjecting the countries, as far as postal matters 
wore concerned, to the operation of the same laws and regu- 
lations. It abolished frontiers and dividing barriers, and has 
given complete liberty of intercourse. Formerly foreign rates 
were very high and almost prohibitive, and foreign correspon 
dence which had before been the indulgence of the well-to-do 
‘classes, now became the privilege of all human beings of the 
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civilised world. Jis unique inspiration is the i 

peoples. The delegates of all nations elaborate k 

carried out oyer the whole surface of the globy. From the 
idealists’ point of view the Union was acclamed i one of the 
links forming a brotherhood of all the nations. ' Some look 
forward to the time when there will be free international transit, 
and their motto is :—one postal territory, one code of postal 
regulations, one uniform postal tariff, with free saieeyaies be~ 
tween nation and nation. ! 

It is curious that before great ideas are realised they are 
generally anlcipated by various persons. Two hundred years 
before the Congress of Berne there was a general dread ot the 
advance of France towards a predominating sway, in Europe, 
and Beatus Fischer strove to form at Berne a postal union, 
to organise and administer a network of postal routes, independ- 
ently of France. The States of this Union were to be Austria, 
Brandenberg, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain 
and Switzerland. France was, however, too strong, and the 
attempt was a failure. 

The next Congress was held in Paris 1878, dnd it was 
decided that any State or colony could claim admigsion to the 
_ Union on the assurance of its readiness to conform to the 
convention. This act of sagacious liberality was ignalised 
by an alteration of name, the Union wasaow styled\ the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, as being potentially and by intention uni- 
versal in its scope. In order to facililate the adhesion of dis- 
tant lands, England and France, as the great sea-carriers, 
consented ‘to the reduction of the sea transit rate {dr letters 
and postcards frém g5f. to 15f. per kilogramme, Proposi- 
tions were discussed for the ‘exchange of oo orders, 
parcels and insured articles, 

In 1880 a special conferenée was assembled ar gras Lu 
consider the possibility of establishing an internationag parcel 
post as a part of the Union system. A convention vias pre- 
pared which adopted 3 kilogrammes (6$]bs.) as its unjit, and 
. fixed that weight also as its maximum limit, Ag India * 
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sssed special forcign post arrangements under 

s could be sent to the United Kingdom, and to 

wcortain other countries in Europe and Asia, up to a maximum 

weight of soilbs., at a charge of 8 as. (1 shilling) a pound, it 

was deemed jthat the existing arrangements were more conye- 

nient to the! public than those adopted by the convention, so 
India declined to ratify the treaty. + 

The next Congress was heldat Lisbon in 1885, and it affirm- 
ed the option of sending letteis paid or unpaid, and intro- 
duced the “ express ” distribution of correspondence. Limited 
international agreements were signed by the delegates of 
several countrics (1) for the collection of bills and drafts, and 
(2) for a system of certificates of identity, designed to facili- 
tate the proceedings of travellers at foreign postes restantes. 

The fourth Congress was held at Vienna m 1891, and it 
decided (1) that every country of the Union should supply 
the public with reply-post-cards, (2) that postage on letters 
posted onjboarda packet at sea will be pre-payable by means of 
stamps of) the country to which the packet belongs ; while for 
letters ia on, board in a foreign port, the sender should use 
the stamps of the country to which the port belong, (3) pro- 
visions were made for the exchange of letters or parcels on 
what is yee called the ‘cash on delivery’? or the “value- 
payable ” system. § The adoption of this arrangement was 
optional. 

An ‘administrative schome, originally suggested by the 
Post Office of India, was brought forward by the German Post 
Office, and realised. This was a clearing-house scheme for 
the adjustment of the balances of postal accounts through 
the medium of the International Bureau of the Pcstal Union. 

Tl* fifth Congress was held at Washington 1897, and the 
chief supject discussed was transit charges. If the country of 

~ origin ‘ta mail used for its conyeyance the services of another 
count’, the former had to pay for such conveyance the rates 
_ fixed by the Union Convention. Statistics of the weight of 
the mails were taken triennially, and payments by one ad 
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the postage of rd. The article may be addressed to a railway 
station to be called for. If it bears any other address it Js 
posted on arrival at its proper station. There is no such are 
rangement in India, although if would seem suitable ta a 
‘country where the number of trains is comparatively few. 

Express Letters,—In 1891 private company was formed 
in London to supply the public with express messengers to 
execute errands or deliyer letters, This was found to be an’ 
infringement of the Government monopoly, and as the public 
appreciated the services rendered by the company, and it 
supplied a demand not catered for by the Post Office, the Com- 
pany was licensed to continue its business, on payment of a 
royalty till r903, when the Post Office started its own service 
of messengers. Messengers can be summoned from the post 
office by telephone, and arrangements can be made for the 
special delivery by messenger of all packets arriving by a 
particular mail. The sender of a packet can have it conveyed 
all the way by express messenger, or may direct that after con- 
veyance by ordinary post to the office of delivery, it shall then 
be delivered by express messenger. The fecs in addition to 
ordinary postage were 2d. for the first mile, 3d. for the second, 
and rs a mile additional when the distance exceeded 2 miles, , 
and there was no public conveyance. The present rate is 
3d. for each mile conveyed by special mossenger. The express 
service has been extended to the foreign post. Express letters 
arriving by a foreign mail too late for delivery on Saturday 
night, or on Sunday, would’ be delivered on a Sunday, although 
there is no delivery of ordinary Jctters in Loudon on that day. 
Many express letters are sent to medical men, solicitors, bank~ 
ers, and stock brokers ; but, as a class, editors of evening news- 
papcrs receive by far the largest number. 

Returned articles.—In the United Kingdom, articles sent 
by what is termed the half-penny post are destroyed if they 
cannot be delivered ; but the sender may have such returned 
if he writes a request 1o that effect on the outside, together 
with his name and address. The article is then returned direct 
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without passing through the Returned Letter Office, In such 
a_case a second postage is charged on its return. If similar 
rules were introduced in India, the Dead Leiter Offices would 
be relieved of a considerable amount of work. 

Imperial Penny Post.In 1897 advantage was taken of 
the presence in England of representatives from the principal 
British colonies, to hold an Imperial Postal Conference in Lon- 

“don, and the Postmaster-General who presided, was authorised 
by Government to announce thai on Christmas Day 1898 an 
imperial pénny post would be established with such. colonies 
as agreed to reciprocate. The new rates 1d. for 40z. had long 
been advocated by Mr. Henniker Heaton, and were adopted 
by India,and most of the British colonies except Australia. 
At the same Conference it was proposed to lower and simplify 
the parcel rates to British possessions by the mtroduction, of 
what was termed the triple scale for parcels sent by sea, of 
Ts. up to 3lbs, 2s. from 3 to 7; and 3s. from 7 to r1lbs. This 
was adopted by many of the colonies. 

Free Delivery om remote districts—It has recently been 
recognised in the United Kingdom that one object of 4 State 
post is, by means of uniform rates, to supply remote places 

_ even at a considerable loss with ample facilities of communi- 
cation, any such Joss being redressed by the profit made in 
populous places. The former Treasury , regulations were 
relaxed in 1892 with the result that 155,000 letters a week were 
brought into the free delivery. Financial considerations have 
now been entirely disregarded for the benefit of these letters 
and the cost of their delivery alonc excluding sorting, carriage, 
cost of post office buildings, etc., greatly exceeds the wholé 
revenue derived from them. The expericnce of the United 
States Post Office in extending rural free delivery is that the 
revenue in rural districts increases five-fold which 1s attributed 
to the facilities afforded.» The value of farm lands increased, 
that of isolated farms having been enhanced in value at Jcast 
five per cent. in the older-settled states, and in more remote 
states and territories, where postal facilities had heretofore 
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been few and far between, the increase in value has been much 
greater. The assertion that if farmers were brought into cloge 
touch with the markets, they would obtain better prices for 
their products likewise proved to be true. Lastly, the claim 
_that all these material advantages would be equalled, if not 
“surpassed by the social and educational benefits conforred in 
relieving the monotony of rural life, by bringing city and 
country into close conne¢tion is claimed to have been fully 
justified. P 

In India the rules regarding the establishment of rural 
services are practically what existed in the United Kingdom 
previous to the relaxation of the Treasury regulations—all 
such services must be sel{-suppoi ting. 

Delivery.—Delivery 1s facilitated by strect nomenclature 
and the numbering of houses. In India superintendents and 
independent postmasters should endeavour to get municipali- 
ties to name the streets and number the houses, Odd numbers 
should be on one side of the street and even numbers on the 
_ other, as this is better than a consecutive numbering, since 
it enables a person to know at once on which side of a street 
a particular house is situated. The present postal Jaw in the 
United States of America limits the establishment of a city 
delivery service to communitics having a population of at 
least 10,000, ‘or with post offices producing a gross rev enue of 
10,000 dollars. 

The extraordinary ihcrease during the past lew years in 
the street traffic in Berlin has directed the attention of the 
authorities to the question of avoiding this congestion, more 
especially in the centre of the town. A plan is being carried 
out of connecting: the general post office with the various 
branch offices at the railway termini by the construction of a 
small underground electric railway, by means of which the 
more rapid despatch of the mail bags to and from the trains 
will be effected at a spced of about 25 miles an hour. 

. During, Christmas in England four letters are posted for 
one at an-ordinary period, and this increase, although the 
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staff is angmented, causes considerable congestion. In orduy 
to keep important letters from bankers, merchants, etc., un- 
mixed with the mass of Christmas correspondence, and thus 
ensure their duc despatch, arrangements are made for such 
letters to be specially collected or handed in over the counter 
at the London General Post Office or at the Lombard Sireet 
branch office. During Christmas 1890 altogether 80,000 im- 
portant letters were thus saved the risk of delay, and satin- 
faction was given to City bankers and merchants. The best 
means for reducing the time occupied in the delivery of letters 
is to get cach houscholder or fim to affix a private letter-box 
in the door of the premises. The postman has not then to 
wait until a servant 1s called. 

_ Postmen are the means by which the letters are delivered, 
and the number they can deliver varies greatly according 1u 
circumstances and the length and density of the beat from 80 
to 5,000. In London during five days of Christmas ten million 
of articles are dealt with each day, and the greatest number 
delivered by one postman in a single round was over 5,000. 
This, of course, is exceptional, as m London cach postman 
delivers on an average 494 letters a day. Baius in his Forty 
Years at the Post Office says (Volume 1, page 20), ‘“ Now, the 
weekly wall of a 1ural postman, including a Sunday in turn, 
is on the average 94 single miles, His wages,’counting the 
value of clothing, medical attendance, and Sunday pay, range 
from £x to 22s. a week. Stripe pay raises the maximum to 25s, 
a week, which amount (although wages are now calculated 
rather by time than distance) is cqual to 3d. for each mile 
walked by the postman or threefold the pay of the thirtics.?’ 
In the United Kingdom the maximum walk is 18 miles a day, 
and the average about 16, and there 1s complete rest on 
alternate Sundays. Lord Tweedmouth’s Commitiee recom- 
mended that the burden carried by postmen should not cx- 
ceed 35lbs., and that by rural postmen 28lbs. 

In France "the maximum walk of a rural postman is 32 
kilometres, or about 20 miles, but this limit is occasionally 
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exceeded. ‘In 18go there were 10,428 walks of over 174 miles, 
7,038 between 154 and 174, 4,730 between 154 and 12} 1,380 
between ro and 12} and only 328 of less than ro miles. The 
scale of pay is calculated al 74 centimes a kilomeire, or a litile 
mere than a balf-penny for every mile walked. In Germany 
the beats of rural messengers vary from 12] to 187 miles 
daily. 

Since 1891 in the Uniied Kingdom, in order to,encourage 
enlistment and reward’ service in either arm, navy and army 
pensioners have been given one half of the vacancies which 
occur in the classes of postmen, porters and labourers, the 
other half being reserved for persons already in the employ- 
ment of the Department. 


In the United Kingdom, Ictter carriers appear to be 
peculiarly liable to be attacked by savage dogs, and it is not 
known whether it is owing to being rendered conspicuous by 
their red uniform, or that their duty takes them into portions 
of premises, not much frequented by other persons. In one 
town 20 per cent. of the postmen were bitten during the 
year. 


And in the United Kingdom another curious fact is that 
some postmen are unwilling to reccive promotion to sorters, 
as this entails the loss of the Christmian box, averaging more 
than £8 a year, and in some walks exceeding even [20. 


» The object for which a badge was introduced is explained 
in the following Post Office Notice, dated 15th June, 1728,—~ 
“Tt is ordered by the Postmaster-General that every letter 
carrier whose walk is within London, Westminster, or South- 
wark, sha]l, as a badge of his employment, wear a brass ticket 
upon some (the most visible) part of his clothing, with the 
King’s Arms upon it, which ticket he is always to wear whilst 
he is upon duty. And all persons who shall discover any 
Letter Carrier, Porter, or other person whatsoever, delivering 
letters which should have passed through the General Post 
Office, without such Badge or Ticket upon the most visiblo 
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part of their clothing are desired to give information thereof” 
to the Postmaster-General, that the offenders may be pro- 
secuted according to law and for such information they shall ° 
meet with all fitting encouragement.” ; 


Letter carriers were first put into uniform by the British 
Post Office in 1792, and the reason is explained by Mr. Joyce. 
“Nor can it be denied that, so Jong as there was no distinctive 
dress, letter carriers im want of holiday were a little apt to 
take one without peimission, supplying their place by persons 
of whose character they knew little or nothing. It was in 
order to check irregularity of this kind and as a means of pro- 
tection to themselves and the public that uniform was now 


introduced.” 


Sorting.—The chiet object of the Department has becn 
described as the prompt and rapid disposal of letters, and one 
of the most important functions on which the prompt disposal 
depends, is correct sorting. Fortunately sorting does not re- 
quire any very special intelligence in the soiter; he should 
havea good memory so as to thoroughly know his sorting list 
by heart, and should show a certain dexterity in 1ts practical 
application. This is recognised in the British Post Office by 
allowing primary sorting to be one of the duties of postmen, 
who are encouraged to make themselves proficient in sorting 
so as to be promoted and receive higher pay as sorters, 


The actual preparation of a sorting list is done by a special 
branch, and requires a thorough knowledge of connections 
and mail routes, and when these are many, the correct prepara- 
tion of the list becomes intricatc, In order to simplify sort- 
ing lists, and reduce the number of bags to be made up, a sys- 
tem of sorted bundles is often resorted to. 

It is necessary to prescribe for what places sorted bundles 
should be prepared. Slips are tied to each bundle, and the 
following is a sample of the slip used by the British Post 
Office. ‘ 
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‘ 
The correspondence in this bundle should be dealt with separately, and in case 
any missent letters or newspapers be found in it, care should be taken to send this 
label with the report, 
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In a report on the working of the Freneh Post Office, issued 
over thirty years ago, it was stated that the missorted letters 
in the ten postal arrondissenments of Paris, were in tho pro- 
portion of six per cent. This would be a high rate of mis- 
sending for a modern sorter, who should have little chance 
of employment now unless he could do more accurate work. 
In some tests made by the United States Post Office, in 1896, 
in which 22, 159, 757, articles were handled, of these, 2x, 922, 
913, or 98:03 per cent. were correctly distributed; and in 
another part of the report regarding tests made in the Railway 
Mail Service, it is said: “ But one error was made for each 
9,843 pieces distributed, as against one in every 2,834 in the 
fiscal year 1890, one in every 8,894 last year.”? 

On ‘the rrth May 1907, I was accorded the privilege of 
travelling in the sorting van of the mid-day mail from Euston 
to Crewe. Four men disposed of about 8,000 letters, roo re. 
gistered letters, and 3 to 4 thousand newspapers between I-30 
and five P.M., or in about 3$ hours. I observed one man ‘sort 
50 letters, and another 57, during a minute. , 

* Postage ‘Stamps.—A post paid envelope .was in common 
use’in Paris in the year 1653. Stamped postal letter paper 
carta postale bollata) was issued by the Sardinian Post Office 
n 18r8, and stamped postal envelopes from 1820 to 1836, 
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Stamped wrappers for newspapers were' made experimentally 
in London by Mr. Charles Whiting under the name of “go 
"frees? in 1830. 

Stamps printed from type and made adhesive by a wash 
of gum, were made experimentally by Mr. Chalmers in his 
printing-office at Dundee in 1834. 

In his pamphlet on Post Office Reform, Mr. Hill advocated 
the use of stamped covers and adhesive labels for the collection 
of postage, and in 1837 he brought the adhesive label to the 
notice of the commissioners of post office enquiry. Mulready’s 
allegorical cover was introduced on rst May 1840, and was 
rejected by the public, although stamped paper met with its 
advocates in the mercantile and legal world, and on account 
of the body of the letter being in: the case of envelopes separate 
from the address, and there being no proof of the letter having 
been written to the person professing to receive it, it was made 
a point of legal consequence that nothing but a sheet of paper 
shall be used. 

Cheapness and security against forgery were two chief 
points, and these were overcome by the skill and ingenuity 
of Mr. Edwin Hill of the stamp-office and Mr. Perkins, an en- 
graver. The Queen’s head was first engraved on a single ma-~ 
trix, the effigy being encompassed with lines too fine for any 
but the most delicate machinery to engrave. The matrix was 
hardened, and employed to produce counterparts on a_ stcel 
plate capable of working off at each impression 240 stamps. 

Messrs. De la Rue & Co. were given the contract. The 
cost manufacture of a million being :— 


L 5. d 
Paper tae ws we «5 14 5 
Printing and gumming «. we 22 1 9 
Perforating .., one san, wl 8 I 
Salaries soe ae ws «(0 16 8 
30 ° it 
add 
¥oundage and commission on the 
sale oss oe we 45 2 4 





Total one 95 3 3 
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To Messrs. Dickenson & Longman was given in 1840 the 
first contract for the ordinary stamped envelopes. The aver- 
age cost of a million was £376, of which sum £359-6s. was repaid 
by its sale, over and above the valuc of the stamp, leaving a 
nett deduction from the aggregate valuc of £16-14s. (as compar- 
ed a nett deduction from the aggregate value of f£16-zs. (as 
compared with £75-3s-3d. in the case of adhesive labels). This 
difference £58-gs-3d. of the deduction from postal revenue 
accruing from the nett produce of stamped envelopes and 
adhesive labels forms a large item when the supplies are 
thousands of millions. . 

The Government purchased Archer’s patent for perfora- 
tion in 1858 for £4,000, and stamps were then issued perforated. 

By 1855 most of the administrations in Europe had adopt- 
ed the use of postage labels. 

Line-engraved stamps which are produced by engraving 
en creux, were superseded by typography and surlace printing. 
‘These latter have several advantages over those first invented. 
They are more easily fixed to Jetters. The cancellation of 
them is more sure because they are printed with vegetable inks ; 
and they are more economical, to the extent, it is said, of 
£10,000 a year. 

In October, 1907, the colour of the 14d. embossed postage 
stamp was changed from ycllow to purple, as some difficulty 
had been experienced in distinguishing the yellow stamps 
“in artificial light. When post-cards were first introduced 

‘ into the United Kingdom, they were sold at their face value, 
and it was only on the representation of a deputation of sta- 
tioners that the price of the card was charged for. The cost of 
printing post-cards is (234 a million. 

: The forgery of stamps for the purpose of defrauding the 
/vevenue is not only a dangerous but also an extremely unprofit- 
~ able business, and this not on account of any difficulty in pro- 
ducing a passable imitation of a stamp, but from the very much 
greater difficulty of putting the imitations in circulation in 
Sufficient quantity to pay expenses. 
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As already stated in a previous chapter the British Post 
Office introduced postage stamps in 1840; and this cxample 
was followed by Brazil in 1843, by Switzerland in 1844, by 
Finland in 1848, by the United States in 1846, by Russia in | 
1848, by France, Belgium and Bavaria in 1849, by Austria, 
Prussia and Saxony in 1850, and later by all other postal ad- 
ministrations. 

Post-marking.—The old hand stamp which is used in all 
the smaller offices, requires two distinct operations for each 
post-mark,—one to ink the stamp, and the other to make the 
impression. From 80 to go letters can be stamped with it in a 
minute. The next advance was a self-inking machine by which 
alittle over r00 could be stamped. This, the Daguin machine 
was used by France, Belgium, Austria, Sweden, and Chili. 
‘Then, Hoster’s quick stamping machine was adopted by Italy 
and Belgium. Then, the American electric machines became 
popular wherever electric power was available, as from 500 
to 1,000 articles could be post-marked ina minute. The Barr- 
Type could stamp 40,000 articlesan hour, Lately the German 
Post Office has been trying experiments with 42 American 
machines, 38 Bickerdike and 4 Columbia, and it is now giving 
preference to the machines invented by the Norwegian Krag, 
which are made by the firm of Schuchardt and Schutte in Berlin, 
Threc kinds of Krag machines are in the market, the clectric, 
foot, and hand machines, so that they may also be used at 
post offices where electric current is not to be had, or’ where 
electric machines would be too expensive for limited traffic. 
The Krag-electric stamps goo letters, 1,000 post-cards or 600: 
mixed articles a minute ; the foot machine 500 to 600; and a 
little less with a hand machine. A Bickerdike stamps 125, 
and a Columbia 600. 

In 1907 the New Zealand Post Office possessed nine motor~ 
power, two foot power, and five hand power post-marking 
machines, and it was ostimated that their usc saved the 
department the cost of from seventcen, to twenty officers who , 
would otherwise be employed in hand stamping. 
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Evrors.—It is a rule of the British Post Office that a report 
has to be made of every irregularity by the subordinate to 
his immediate superior, and in the Indian Post Office every 
error has to be recorded in the Error Book maintained for this 
purpose. 

All human operations are liable to error, and itis even said 
that all machines have their co-efficient of mondacity. In 
taking notice of errors it is essential to discriminate whether 
the irregularity consists of a disregard of a rule or a blunder 
resulting from such disregard, or whether it was unwittingly 
committed in an honest endeavour to perform good work. 

As the public place so great a dependence on the Post Office, 
and integrity and trustworthiness are essential for the dis- 
charge of official duties, no one not possessing these qualities 
is a fit person to be retained in the service. 

Pigeon and balloon posts—During the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71 the French Post Office successfully worked 
a pigeon and balloon post. The communications were printed 
in ordinary type and micro-photographed on to thin films of 
collodion. Each pellicle measured less than 2 inches by 1, 
and the reproduction of sixteen folio pages of type contained 
about 3,000 private letters, These pellicles were so light that 
50,000 despatches, weighing less than 1 gramme, wero regarded 
as the weight for one pigeon. The films were rolled up tightly 
and placed in a small quill, which was attached to one of the 
tail feathers of the bird. In the Seventcenth Report of the 
Postmaster-General, it is stated that the English Post Office 
received letters for Paris to be sent by pigeon post, ‘vid Tours. 
The conditions being :—(z) no information concerning the war 
to be given, (2) the number of words not to exceed twenty, 
(3) that the letters were presented open. The rate was sd. 
a word, anda registtation fee of 6d., pre-payment being com- 
pulsory. At this rate the postage on the 200 letters on each 
folio was £40, so that on the eightecn pellicles of sixteen folios 
each, carried by one pigeon was {11,520. Tach despatch was 
repeated until acknowledged by balloon post, M. Durnouf 
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established a balloon scrvice, and out of 64 ascenis, 57 were 
successful, 5 balloons were captured,jand 2 lost at sea. More 
than 84 tons of mail matter, incliiding over 3,000,000 articles 
and gi passengers were conveyed by this service. The balloons 
had a capacity of 70,000 c. f., which is 20,000 c. f. in excess 
of the capacity required by the present day international com- 
petition rules to carry four persons and ballast. The postal 
charges of 20 centimes for every 4 grammes of weight were 
sufficient to pay the whole cost of the balloon. 

Army or field offices.—The earliest field arrangements were 
by Johann Baptista von Taxis, who organised about 1535 
for the Emperor Charles V field post offices with the Imperial 
armies in Italy, and with those fighting with the Turks. 

During the Crimean War army post offices were established. 
in the field, and this was also the case in the South African 
War, but the English Army Post Office Corps was first establish- 
ed in 1882. This Corps consisis of selected sorters and: 
postmen, who are trained members of the Post Office Rifle 
Volunteer Regiment, with officers of that regiment as Army 
Postmaster and Assistant Postmasters, all being enrolled in the 
first class Army Reserve. The Corps served with the Army in. 
Egypt, and another deiachmeni was again sent out with the 
expedition to Suakin in 1884. 

* During the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 there were 
delivered through the North German field post 894 millions of 
letters, 24 millions of newspapers, 180 millions of marks in. 
money, and 2 millions of parcels. 

The field post office arrangements in India are described. 
in the chapter on the Post Office of India. 

Injection communicated by letteys—In 1884 when Europe 
was very excited regarding the spread of cholera from Egypt, 
all maijls rom Ai to Europe had to undergo disinfection. 
Each article was perforated by sharp instruments, and then 
exposed for some time to a disinfectant. The fumigation of 
letters merely resulted in the destruction of photographs and 
the damage of delicate articles. This is a case in which practical. 
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expetience is more valuable than the theory of all the doctors 
who drew up the Convention. It is well known in India, that 
neither cholera nor plague can be communicated by letters, 
or our sorters would have been those specially to suffer where 
cholera, or plague were raging, but this is not the case. From 
an experience of 32 years in the Post Office of India I have 
only heard of one case in which infection was communicated by 
a letter, and this occurred in England. It was a case of “acci- 
dental small-pox ” in which a patient at the West Bromwich 
Small-pox Hospital “unfortunately sent the germs of the dis- 
case in, a letter to her sister.’ At last, the International Sani-~ 
tary Conference held at Dresden in 1893 decided that all 
quarantine or disinfections of postal articles—with the excep- 
tions of parcels—was of no value and consequently superfluous, 


CHAPTER X, 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS (CONTINUED). 


Foot lines.—In India runners on the principal letter mail lines 
are required to proceed at a spced of five miles an hour with 
a maximum weight of 15 seers (30lbs.). Their stages are about 
five miles apart, and they do a double stage, that is, five miles 
out, and then five miles back with the return mail to their 
original stage. They thus have practically about. two hours 
work a day. On parcel lines the speed is.only three miles an 
hour, but the weight to be carried is 30 seers (60lbs.). 

A mathematician would say that to carry 6olbs. for ten 
miles is equal to 250 foot-tons of energy, and that a man’s 
ordinary work is equal to about 300, so that the work demanded 
is decidedly light. The standard load of a coolie in India, tray- 
elling an ordinary pace of 14 miles a day is about 6olbs., but 
in Nepal a coolie can carry 16olbs. across mountainous country, 

Runners are supplied with spears, consisting of a bamboo 
shaft, with a metal spear head, to the base of which bells are 
attached. The mail bags are tied to the staff, which is carried 
over the shoulder. The spear head is for self-defence, but 
when the post was in its infancy the bells were adopted as a 
concession to the superstition of the people, who believed 
that the bells would charm away evil spirits and wild animals. 

. In Japan runners maintain a speed of eight or nine miles 
an hour, and their stages are from seven to ten miles apart. 

The Swiss Post Office prohibits the transmission by post 
of articles of over 50 kilograms in weight for places served 
exclusively. by foot messengers or mule services, whereas the | 
rules in India allow the public to send a book-~packet far in 
excess of the weight that can be carried by a runner. The 
following is an account given by G. Whyte-Melville, of the 
training of Chinese runners, “We think we know a great 
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deal in England of athletics, pedestrianism, and the art of train- 

ing in general. It may astonish us to learn how a Chinese 

postman gets himself into condition for the work he has to 

do. The Celestials, it would appear, like meaner mortals, 

aré extremely particular, not to say fidgety, about the duc 

transmission of their correspondence. Over that vast empire 

extend postal arrangements, conducted, I believe, as in our 

* country, by some mandarin of high rank, remarkable for their - 
regularity and efficiency. The letters travel at a uniform 

rate of more than seven ‘English miles an hour; and as they 

are conveyed by runners on foot, often through thinly popula- 

ted districts in which it is impossible to establish frequent 

relays, the pedestrian capabilities of these postmen are of the | 
greatest importance. This is how a Chinaman prepares him- 
self to accomplish his thirty miles in less than four hours. 

He has a quantity of bags constructed which he disposes 
over his whole person like Queen Mab’s pouches—‘‘ Arms, 
legs, back, shoulders, sides and shins.’’ Into thesc he dribbles 
handfuls of flour before he starts for walking exercise, incrcas- 
ing the quantity little by little every day till the bags are quite 
full, and carries clinging to every part of his body several 
pounds of dead weight, nor considers himself fit for his situa- 
tion till he can move under it with the frecdom and elasticity 
ofa nakedman. He will then tell you that, on throwing olf 
his self-imposed burden, he finds all his muscles so invigorated 
by their own separate labours, his strength so stimulated, his 
wind so clear, his condition so perfect, that he shoots away 
over the planes, mountains and tca-gardens of the Flowery 
Land less like John Chinaman with a letter bag than an arrow 
from a bow..... I doubt if the Chinaman’s theory of training 
be founded on sound principles.” 

Coaches and miatl carts—The mail coach period kas been 
mentioned in a previous chapter, so it only remains togive a 
few details as to the working of the coaches, and these are 
chiefly taken from Mr. Banes’ two' works :—On the Trach of 
the Mail Coach and Forty years at the Post Office. He says— ' 
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“Tt was in 1837 that the coaches attained the zenith of their 
success, and it was then also, that their splendour began to 
decline... 34.5 “In sixty years mail coaches were born, 
attained perfection, and, alas ! perished.” 


The mileage rates were very various as low as a half- 
penny per mile (indeed, the Liverpool and Manchester coach 
took the mails for nothing ; the railway, however, had been 
some years at work between the two cities) and as high as 
rr4d. for the Carmarthen and ‘Pembroke coach, or even Is. 
34¢, for the London and Doyer (foreign mail) coach. 


In the report of the Postmaster-General, United States, 
for 1896, it is stated that the regulation and screen wagon ser- 
vice costs 16°50 cents per mile travelled. 


A parcel coach of the present day is capable of carrying 
a ton of parcels, weighs a ton itself, and is about three hundred 
weight heavier than a model coach of the thirties. The speed 
varied on different lines. The day mail to Birmingham, vid 
Barnet ran at a speed of ro miles x furlong per hour for the 
small payment of one penny per double mile. The Greyhound 
another coach which passed through Barnet performed also a 
special trip from London to Shrewsbury (1838) at the rate of 
zz miles an hour. It was found by expericnce that, in order 
to keep up an average speed of 9} miles an hour from end to 
end, it was necessary to run at the rate of ro between the 
stages, 

A mail coach weighed between 17 and 18 cwt. cost £140, 
and could carry 1,680lbs. of mail matter. Its life was only five 
or six years. A good line needed an establishment of a horse 
per mile, which cost for maintenance a guinea; sundries 4s., 
total 25s. per week. Eight miles an hour and 14 miles a day 
was constdered as the amount of work proper (with occasional 
rests) for keeping a sound, well-bred, well-fed coach-horse 
in good health. It was necessary to change one-third of the 
stock every year, or, in other words, a mail coach horse re- 
mained fit for work not more than three years. . 


or 


For coachmen a drive of 70 miles a day was deemed suffi- 
cient. Once Captain Barclay drove the Edinburgh mail, 
all the way down from London, 400 miles, without a break. 
The late Mr. Raikes attached much importance to the guards 
‘of the modern parcel mail coaches being efficiently armed, 
and each guard was not only properly instructed in the use of 
firearms, but was so equipped as to be a formidable adversary 
in case of attack, even when cartridges failed. 


For coaches that ran at night proper lighting was essen- 
tial. Quick coaches had five lamps, one had even six, 7.¢., a tail 
lamp as well as five front lights. Unless well lighted they 
could not keep time. Six lamps cost {47-8s. a year for 
oil alone. The present night parcel coach surpasses the old 
time coach not only in the number, but also in the power, of 
its lamps. Five light the outside froni—two being 94 inch 
cone and three 7 inch cone lamps; two more lamps light the 
inside, and are fixed with reflectors, so that they may be seen 
from without. The guard carries a hand lamp. Thus cight 
lamps in all. 


Reference has already becn made to the passenger and 
mail carts linc of India. 

In the Annual Report for the year 1866-67, it is stated 
that an epidemic had appeared among the horses on the Nag 
pore-Jubbulpore and Indore-Agra, lines, and gar horses diod in 
a month or so. The Kalka-Simla tonga service is the most 
efficient and best worked line in India, and for some years has 
successfully competed in speed and reliability with the railway. 
In 1908 the cost of the tonga service per mile was stated 10 be 
7a. 6p. (about gfd.) At Lahore the mail vans, for the carriage 
of mails between the railwaystation and the post office, and 
for the conveyancé of postmen to their beats, ara horsed by 
contract. The horses do about 74 miles a day, and the 
amount paid to the contractors in 1908 was about 2a. 7p. 


(3d.) a mile per horse. This docs not include the capital cost. 


of the stables, vans, and harness, and their repair. | 
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Bicycles & Tricycles.—Bicycles are useful where the roads 
are good for the clearance of a number of scattered letter-boxes. 
The result of experiments in India was sumincd up in the re- 
port for 1899-1900 which is to the effect, that though not 
suitable for the transport of mails over lines of any length in the ° 
interior of the country, bicycles affords an efficient and econo- 
mical means of conveyance in urban or sububan areas 
where roads are good, and the means are at hand for repairing 
the machines when necessary. i 

Ina report of the Dutch Post Office it is said that the sys- 
tem of supplying mail carriers with tricycles for the purpose 
of enabling them to convey heavier mails, which was 
started in 1889 by way of experiment, was discontinued, the. 
administration having arrived at the conclusion that the con- ° 
stant and expensive repairs required by thcse machines ren- 
dered the final adoption of the plan undesirable for financial 
reasons. 

In London, tricycles, with specially arranged bodics, were 
used for a time for the subuiban parcel post system, but jour- 
neys of from 8 to ro miles out and in, with a load of x cwt. of 
parcels, through frost and rain proved too fatiguing for the 
riders, particularly when the roads were heavy in the winter, 
and the tricycles had to be abandoned. 

In the United Kingdom it is said that a bicycle with a 
trailer, is, as a gencral rule, found moré suitable for rural posts 
than a tricycle carrier, inasmuch as it is often possible for a 
postman to leave a trailer behind at some point of the journey 
(to be picked up on his return) and complete his delivery 
with the bicycle only. 

Motor Services.—According to trials made in England where 
enly two services with motor cars were classified as entirely 
satisfactory,the cost of every mile run by the cars was Is. 
in one case and in the other, 1s. 3d. The maximum load 
in each case was one ton. It must be taken into consideration 
that these cars run over the best roads, and that one covered 
only 36 miles a day at a specd of nine miles an hour, and the 
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other 31} miles a day at 10 miles an hour. In the 51st report 
of the Postmastrr-General it 1s said that the employment of 
motor vans has in many cases resulted in an acceleration of 
the service ; and where the loads are heavy and the distances. 
considerable, in a substantial economy. And in his lifty-sixth 
report the Postmaster-General says that further progress has 
been made in the use of motor vans for the conveyance of mails, 
and there has been a steady improvement in the working. 
The total number of services, or sets of serviccs now performed 
by motor mail vans is about 60, : 

In discussing services for South Africa it was reported. 
that the miroduction of motor car services on the roads, six 
in number, most suitable for such a service, would involve an. 
additional annuul expense of £7,540. The administration did 
not think that any very considerable sum could be counted on 
by the conveyance of passengers, as on most routes the weight 
and bulk of mails to be conveyed on certain days would 
render passenger accommodation impossible. The motor mail. 
service between Mafcking, Potchefstroom and Zeerust turned 
out a failure, and a similar service run by the post-contractor 
between Aberdeen Road and Aberdeen in Cape Coleny proved 
too costly and unreliable. 

In a report on the Swiss post office it is said, that a fourth 
motor car was brought to incicase the regularity of the service 
on the two experimental motor car lines served from Berne, 
Although the motor cars are very much taken advantage of 
by the public, the financial results of this undertaking are 
rather unfavourable on account of the exceptionally heavy 
cost: of working. As in the previous year, three motor cars 
were used in Zurich for the transport of the mails. The exe» 
cution of the service was satisfactory, but here also it was 
found that motor cars are much more expensive than horse 
cars. The cost of the motor car services was such that the ad~ 
ministration was considering cither their suppression or the 
restriction of these services in Berne and Zurich. During the 


year three horse services had to be substituted for motor, 
set 
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‘services, the private enterprise carrying on the mail motor 
service having failed. 

As French cars have gained a, reputation for superiority 
and reliability over those of any other country, it is interest- 
‘ing to note the result. of experiments made by the French 
Post Office. The light motor car services in Paris secm to 
have been a success, but they were more costly than horse 
services. It is said that mechanical traction costs 15 centimes . 
414d.) more per kilometre (10934 yards) than horse traction, 
but it should be remembered that in this 15 centimes is included 
the cost of provision and maintenance of motor cars, and the 
writing off of the capital outlay. The chief advantage accru- 
ing from the motor services, was the speed with its average 
of x8 kilometre (14 miles) an hour as against 12 kilometre 
(74 miles) of the mail cart service. It cost the French adminis- 
tration on an average 13 centimes (r}d.) per kilometre (1093} 
yards) for the conveyance of road-borne mails by horse service, 
whereas the contractors for a motor car service on 18 different 
routes asked from 12 to 107 centimes per kilometre, which on 
an average works out at 39-2 centumes (33d.) 

Steamboat Services.—The overland mail route is described 
in a subséquent chapter. It has been the object of the Post 
‘Office whenever inviting tenders for a steamer service, to let 
the mails be conveyed, as far as practicable, along the usual 
channels of trade, so as to avoid the expense which must be 
incurred by any unnecessary departure, whether as regards 
the course or the rate of sailing, from the arrangements which 
‘would be adopted for freight and passengers only. With this 
view lenders are framed as to allow many modifications of the 
plan which the Post Office might prefer, and to bring out clear- 
ly the cost of each part of every service so that this cost might 
‘be compared with the benefit, For example, when a desire 
was expressed for the steamers between the United Kingdom 
and South Africa, which touch at the islands of St. Helena and 
Ascension on the homeward passage only, to call on the out- 
ward passage also, an arrangement which might fiaturally 
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be supposed would not be attended with much additional 
expense, it was found that the cost would add £8,000 a year to 
the subsidy, or more than a third of the whole sum demanded. 
Owing to prevailing unfavourable winds, this would have 
béen the cost of an apparently small deviation from the natural 
course of ‘trade. 

The Germans and Ametican mails by the German and 
Inman lines are conveyed for 1s. 8d. per pound, or about 4d. 
a letter, whereas the British Post Offices pay the English line 
across the Atlantic 3s. a pound or about rd. per letter. 

In a steamer service, regularity and punctuality are two 
essential elements of efficiency, not an embarrassing earliness 
one mail, and an exasperating lateness the next. 

Railway Mail Service —On the introduction of railways it 
was seen that the number of bags must either be enormously 
increased, and other complications arise, or the railways could 
not to any extent be rendered available for Post Office purposes. 
Just at this juncture it was suggested that the sorting might 
be done during the journey, and the obstacles were soon sur- 
mounted. The cars at present in use are of a very superior 
pattern to those first employed, and have much better light- 
ing arrangements. In the United States, promising experi- 
ments are being made with steel cars, and the Postmaster- 
General reports that one of these cars passed through a wreck, 
and the clerks escaped with very slight injuries. He adds that, 
notwithstanding the fact that the test of all-stce] cars thus 
far has been satisfactory, the experimental tests, however, 
have not been sufficiently broad or long continued under vary- 
ing conditions to justify the administration in saying that 
- they should displace the piesent construction of cars built 
of steel and wood combined. 

Picking up mails by special apparatus was adopted or 
the East Indian Railway in 1890. In the United Kingdds. 
the weight of a single pouch, including the bags which it pro: 
tects, must not exceed fifty pounds when despatched from. 
a road side standard, or sixty pounds when despatched from a 
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carriage arm. Parcels are also sorted in the train, but the 
exchanging apparatus cannot be brought in to play. The 
weight to be flung out and taken in would smash every known 
contrivance to pieces. 

Once, in an emergency, Sir Rowland Hill hit on the Cx- 
pedient of directing that certaim classes of correspondence for 
the metropolis from towns, north of London, should be for- 
warded by down mail train, to be sorted in the course of the 
journey, and brought eventually to London by w mail trains 
This plan isnow followed, in principle, in a variety of cases, to 
the advantage of the service and the acceleration of the corres- 
pondence dealt with. 


In 1838 the speed of the mai train was a gentle twenty 
miles an hour, but now the speed of expresses is nearly sixty 
miles an hour. Even in 1846 the Great Western Railway ran 
the broad gauge express from Didcot to Padding on, 53 mules, 
m less than an hour. The Post Office special leaving Euston 
on Apuil r9th, 1894, was 448 feet, 5 inches long, from the front 
buffers of the engine to the tail lamp of the hindmost van. It 
trailed none but post office vehicles, and carried none but offi- 
cial passengers. 


The accidents on American railways seem to be frequent, 
for out of a total number of 12,474 persons employed in the 
United States railway mail service, one in 24 met with an acci- 
dent while on duty, and the administration grants clerks, 
injured on duty, leave of absence not exceeding one year on 
full pay to recover their health. 

Excepting risks of accidents, Dr. Lewis, the medical officer 
of the British Post Office, is of opinion that, on the strong and 
healthy, railway travelling, if the amount be not excessive, 
and if theAravellers take moderate caie of themselves, produces 
Jittle or no injurious effect ; and he points to the sanitary sta- 
tistics in confirmation of this view, the sickness and mortality 
having been about the same among the officers employed on 
the railway as among other officers. . ‘5 
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Ip the United States the railway mail service was inaugu- 
rated in 1864, and re-organisec in 1874, and was one of the 
tirst exponents of a permanent civil service m that country, 
the appointments depending upon fitness for work, and re+ 
moyak being only for misconduct. It may be stated that 
most of the appointments in the civil departments in the 
United States are considered the spoils of party politics, and 

‘the mcumbents ale 1emoved whenever a party comes into 


power. In one instance 17,000 postmasters were dismissed 


for this cause. . 
In Belgium the railways belong to the State, and the Post 


*Office 1s not charged for haulage, and in New Zealand the mails 
are carried by 1ailway, free of charge. Jn the United Kingdom 
the Post Office has to make contracts with each railway com- 
pany. Mr. Bains says that, m a general way, the contracts 
which the Post Office makes with the 1allway companies pio- 
vide for the conveyance of mails bags by any of the companies’ 
trains, whether employed m the passenger or goods service $ 
and unless a postal officer is sent in charge of the bags, the 
railway guard takes care of them. On all the great lines, 
however, certain trains are run for Post Office purposes, under 
a statutory notice, compulsory in 11s terms, or in accordance 
with the conditions of a time table seitled by mutual agree- 
ment. These are the mail trains proper, the Hours of which 
cannot be altered without the consent of the Postmaster- 
General. Mr. Bains also says that, surprise is often expressed 
that the Post Office continues to use mail carts when the rail. 
way could afford a swifter, perhaps even a safer, means of con- 
veyance. But the explanation gencrally lies in the fact that a 
train is not running at a suitable hour, and to put one on for 
the mails means great expense. Railway accounts usually 
show ‘that the average cost per train mile is as, or 28, 3d. 
Some profit should, of course, be realised over the bare cost, 
and¢one great company holds that nothing less than 2s, 6d. 
per train mile is remunerative. Take, then, the post of a town, 
20 miles distant. fhe engine, going and returning, would 
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cover 40 miles, and at 2s. 6d. per single mile would’ cost £3 
per trip, which multiplied by the days in the year works out 
to £1,825 per annum. A majl cart conttactor usually 1eccives 
about fro per double mile for the year; so that £200 would, 
in this case, compare with £1,825. : 

It is often said that the cost of carriage of a letter by coach 
was considerably less than the cost of conveyance by railway 
in the present day of a letter on which a postage of one penny 
only has been paid; and it has been calculated that the cost of 
sorting in trains 1s about three times as expensive as sorting mn 
a post office. 

In India, when mails are sent in the custody of the guard" 
ofa train, the charge 1s at the rate of one pie (4d.) per maund 
(80 Ibs.) per mile, subject to a minimum charge for each des- 
patch as for + maund, This scemingly cheap charge is at 
the rate of 14 annas a ton per mile, and should prove remunera- 
tive to the railway. In the Railway Administration Report 
for 1908 it 1s said that the average rate for goods charged on 
Indian railways was just under half-an-anna per ton per mile, 
The charge for the haulage of mail vans on State railways is 
18 pies (about 2d.) per vehicle per mile. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


MIscELLANEOUS SUBJECTS—Comtinued. 


State Management.—The Post Office in every country is 
orked by the State, and this is universally admilied to be 
the only means of obtaining the maximum amount of efficiency 
together with the greatest convenience rendered to the public. 
And no one is [found, except a few interested persons in the 
United States, to advocate the handing over ol the undertaking 
to private enterprise. It has always been regarded as an excep~- 
tion to the rule against State interference in trade, and even 
Mr. Hetbert Spencer hesitated {1o condemn its continuance, 
opposed as he was to State action. Adam Smith says—“ I is, 
perhaps, the only mercantile project which has been successfully 
managed by, I believe, every sort of government.” Mr, Fawcett, 
the able professor of political economy, after being Postmaster- 
General for some time, expressed the opinion that a private 
management might probably have introduced a half-penny 
‘ post in London, and have left the country worse served than 
at present (about 1882). Mr. Henry George says in his work 
on Soctal Problems -—“ The inefficiency, extravagance, and 
corruption which we commonly attribuie to Governmental 
management arc mostly in those departments which do not 
‘come under the public eye, and little concern, if they concern 
at all, public convenience. Whether the six new steel cruisérs 
which the persistent lobbying of contractors has induced Con 
gress to order, are well or ill built the American people will 
never know, except as they learn through the newspapers, 
and the fact will no more affect their comfort and convenience 
ythan does ‘the fit of the Sultan’s new brecches. But Jet ihe 
imails go astray or the postman fail in his rounds, and there is 
lat once an outcry. The Post Office Department is managed 
with greater .cfliciency than any other, department of the 
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national government, because it comes closer to the people. 

To say the very least it is managed as efficiently as any private 
company could manage such a vast business, and I think, 

on the whole, as economically. And the scandals and abuses 

that have arisen in it have been for the most part as to out-of: 

the-way “places, and things of which there was little or no 
public consciousness. So in England, the telegraph and parcel 

carrying, and savings bank businesses, are managed by ‘ 
Government more efficiently and economically than before by 

private companies..... 

Our postal service we merely aim to make self-sustaining, 
and no one would now think of proposing that the rates of 
postage should be increased, in order to furnish the public 
revenues, as they are yet made to furnish in England; still 
less would any one think of proposing to abandon the Govern- 
ment postal service, and turn the business over to individuals 
and companies. Jn the beginning, the postal service was 
carried on by individuals with a view to profits. Had the 
system been continued to the present day, it is certain that 
we would not begin to have such extensive and regular postal 
facilities as we have now, nor such cheap rates........” 

The peculiar nature of the service is the cause of 
its fitness for State management. The work extends over 
the whole country, 1t is uniform and regular and conducted 
on a definite routine, and the necessary capital in small 
in proportion to the expenditure and receipts. The criti- 
cism of the public stimulates supervision. A monopoly is 
justified ‘to prevent rivals competing in busy centres, in 
which case double postal arrangements would even there 
make a reduction of rates impossible. There is little interest 
to be paid on capital, ard there is a saving from unity of 
management. One might almost add that the Post Office — 
touches every imaginable interest and is in, confact with 
humanity on its most sensitive side, as all Post Office 
seryants can testify that nothing seems to raise such passions; 
in the hyman breast or elicit such violent language asthe 
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non-receipt of a letter, newspaper, or postcard. Finally it 
may be said that the Post Office exisis, not to tax, but to 
‘facilitate correspondence ; it possesses a monopoly only that 
it may do its work efficiently without loss 1o the State ; and 
that it is kept enterprising and efficient under the spur 
of public opinion. 

Reveniue.—The United States shares with the Argentine 
‘Republic, Mexico, Greece, Japan, and a few other countries 
‘the honour or discredit, of spending more on ‘the Post Office 
than 1t receives, but its deficit is greater than, the total deficits 
of all the other countries in the Postal Union. Great Britain 
makes a larger profit from the postal service than any other 
‘country, and in 1877 the postal revenue was larger than the 
revenue produced by the income tax. Russia, France, and 
Germany come next in the order indicated. In the German 
Post Office for the year rgo8, altcr deduction of special 
payments, the financial results showed a surplus of £2,339,930. 


In the United Kingdom it was decided in 1850 that in 
future a post should only be established when it would pay 
its way, or in other words, was self-supporting. Applications 
are frequently made for increased postal accommodation ; it 
may be an additional post office, a new mail line or for the 
acceleration of a mail. In such cases, it has to be seen 
‘whether the existing amount of correspondence warrants the 
alteration, or that the improvements will probably lead to 
‘such an increase of cosrespondence as will be-sufficient to make 
good the additional expense, as increased accommodation can 
only be afforded by an cxpenditure of public money, It is 
sométimes urged that the particular correspondence concerned 
is of unusual importance, as, for instance, that it relates to 
large commercial transactions ; but it is obviously impossible 
to investigate such statements and to judge between the 
comparative value of different classes of letters. A letter from 
the smallest village relating to a matter, of life or death may 
be as important as one froma large town containing a great 
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mercantile order ; but to provide in either case beyond the 
expense warranted by the amount of postage would be to tax 
the country at large for the benefit of afew. Ina letter 
addressed to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, by the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Department ‘of 
Finance and Commerce, in 1888, it was said:—‘....,.in 
France and other continental countries the State avowedly 
accepts expense in order to provide cheap postal rates to the 
public—a principle which has never been admitted by the 
British Post Office or by India.” : 


The actual revenue coniributed by the British Post Office 
to the national exchequer is something like four millions per 
annum, an, amount equal to about two pence in the pound 
‘ income tax; andin the 1eport of the Select Committee on 
Revenue Depaitments Estimates in 1888, it is said, ‘“1t is 
most likely to continue to be conducted satisfactorily, if it 
should also continue to be conducted with a view of profit, 
as one of the revenue yielding departments of the State.” 

Apart, however, from the question of political sconomy 
as to whether a Post Office should make a profit, 1t is argued 
that the British Parliament would be wanting in commonsense 
to give up a lucrative source of 1evenue, raised casily and in a 
manner absolutely unfelt by the people, in order to impose 
fresh burdens on the overpressed tax-payer. It has also been. 
held by some authorities in the department that a postal ser- 
vice not producing revenue would be a non-progressive ser- 
vice, seeing that the difficulty of obtaming financial authority 
for expendituie on improvements would be insuperable, when. 
the Postmaster-General could no longer plead his revenue. 

" In France the inland 1ate of 15 centimes for I5 grammes 
fwas deliberately adopted for revenue purposes after the war 
of 1870, previous to which a xo centimes rate was in force, 

.The results of two exceedingly unfavourable years as to. 
postal revenue in the United States are ascribed ta the indus; 
triakand financial depression prevailing at the time. . 
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Accounts.—In India,‘the check over postal revenue and 
receipts to a gieat extent rests with the controlling officers 
of the department, whereas the audit: of expenditure rests 
solely with the Accountant-General. It is a principle bothin 
India and in England that the accounts of each office should be 
balanced and rendered daily. In India the accounts of sub 
and branch offices are amalgamated in the accounts of the 
head offices for the purpose of audit. 

In the United Kingdom, “ unpaid postage ’’ is brought 
to account by means of postage stamps affixed to charged 
letter bills; and all revenue collections ale paid into the Ex- 
chequer without, deduction, and the money required for cur- 
rent services! is issued by the Paymaster-Gerleral out of the 
supplies voted by Parliament. Also not a pénny can be spent 
on the establishment without Treasury sanction. In India 
there are no, such restrictions. The Director-General is given 
an allotment by Government for the ycar. Out of this each 
Postmastei-General is given an allotment for establishments 
and for fluctuating charges for his circle. ' The’ Postmaster- 
General distributes the allotment for fluctuating charges among’ 
his superintendents and head postmasicrs, anda careful check 
1s kept during the year to sec that the allotment is not éxceeded, 

It has already been mentioned in the chapter on the Uni- 
versal Postal Union that the great principle whicli is! the.basis 
of the Union is the abolition of accounts relating to létters'for+ 
waided from one country to another. gt 

Rates—The principle that decides carrying companies 
such as railways and steamer companies, in their various chair 
ges for different classes of freight, seems to be the highest: 
charge that a commodity can, bear. Some classes of goods! 
are conveyed at a cheap rate, whercas others are charged at 
ahigh rate. Also:the rate of payment demanded from passen- 
gers depends in -the first mstance upon the cost of transport, 
and secondly on the power of passengers to pay. And it hag 
been found by experience that a large trade with low-rates" 
gives a safer and steadiér revenue than small traffic ‘ab Tighe 
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rates ; also that high rates generally tend to prohibit or unduly 
check traffic, and thus restrict trade and discourage extended 
production, and when this is the case, railways have not con- 
ferred upon the country the full benefits, nor yielded the 
profits, which they might have done. | 

Just before the introduction of penny postage it was point- 
ed out that the average charge on an inland letter was 61/d. 
and that the high rates pressed heavily on the poorer members 
of the community, besides being injurious to commerce. The 
rate of postage established in 1840 continued in opcration till 
1871, when a lower rate was introduced, viz. : 


Not exceeding 1 OZ...+. cette eee ce ee eteees td, 
over 1 az. & nat exceeding 2 oz8...... beeen Tide 
and a Jgd. addition for 

every 2 045, 

In 1897 the Jubilee rates were introduced, viz. : 
Hot exceeding 4 028.........e er eee Prerrery 1d. 
over 4 ozs. & not exceeding 6 025 ...sseraeeee 14d. 
over 6 ozs, & not exceeding 8 0725,....0+..eeene 20 


with a 4d. for each succeeding 20zs. And with a letter rate 
so low as 2d. for half a pound and 4d. a pound, the letter post 
has tended to supersede the parcel post for light packets. 
Four elements of cost require to be considered fn fixing 
rates, (I) the weight of the article, (2) the distance it has to 
be carried, (3) its nature, and (4) the mode of conveyance 
used. The first is the basis of present letter rates. Mr. Row- 
land Hill showed that the secord isso small an element of cost 
that its variation is of little importance. The real charges 
are those of collection and distribution and the maintenance 
of offices, the cost of which is equal on all letters. The cost of 
conveyance includes a variety of cirumstances, the element 
of distance being only one. But the cost of conveyance does 
not necessarily depend upon the distance to which a letter is 
earried, as the following cxample will show. Suppose two 
despatches are sent from the same place in different directions ; 
one containing Ioo letters to a place 500 miles distant, and the 
other containing ro letters to a place x00 miles distant. If 
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* € cost of conveyance be one anna a mile, then the cost of 
vyansit of the first despatch would be 500 annas or 5 annas for 
ach letter, while the cost of transit of the second despatch 
would be roo annas or ro annas a, Jetter, though the distance 
in the latter case is only one-fifth of what it is in the former. 
Rates regulated by distance would be obviously unfair under 
these circumstances, and it would be more correct to say that 
the cost of conveying a Ictter varies inversely with the number 
conveyed. Further, long routes are necessarily made up of 
numerous shorter ones, and often the establishment required 
for conveyance from one office to the next is sufficient, without 
being increased, for letters being sent from one extremity of 
the line to the other. ‘This is self-evident in the case of lines 
with only oneset of runners. Suppose a line of sing]e rnnners 
from Calcutta to Allahabad 500 miles. It would not be correct 
to say that letters sent hom Calcutta to Allahabad, the two 
extremities, cost the Post Office anything in proportion to 
the distance. The part Calcutta to Benares- 400 miles must 
be maintained to carry Jetters to Benares, and the only 
expense incurred in conveying them to Allahabad would be 
the cost of the establishment between Benares and Allahabad. 
It has always been the practice to charge differential rales 
for various classes of matter: It was shown that in 1845 
letters sent to India vid Marseilles were charged at a rate of 
more than {12,000 a ton, whereas newspapers were carried 
for {150 per ton. The penny letter rate has been regarded as 
the sheet anchor of Buitish postal revenue, and every sugges- 
tion toreduce the same has been forcibly resisted. It is said 
‘that the cost of conveyance, weight for weight, at the present 
rates paid by the Post Office chiefly to railway companics, 
is now much more than it was when penny postage was first 
established, and when most of the letters were carried by mail 
coaches. It had becn shown at that time by Mr. Rowland Hill 
that the average cost of conveying an inland letter did not 
exceed jd., and that of a newspaper %d. Butnow, calculating 
on the same principle, the average cost of conveying a letter 
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is }éd, and that of a4 newspaper fof the present avei _ 
weight is 24 ozs.) is r}d. ° 

In the United Kingdom, there is no limit as to weight. 
but no letter, unless it be from or to a Government office 
must exceed the dimensions 18x9x6 inches. Petitions ard 
addresses to His Majesty the King, and to the Houses of Pay- 
lament, are exempt from charge up to a weight of 2 Ibs. 


Tt was found as late as 1895 that 95 per cent. of the letters 
sent through the post weighed not more than‘ one ounce. 


As regards communications with distant places, experience 
proves that within moderate limits the number of letters is 
not much affected by the rate of postage ; frequency, regular- 
ity and speed of communication appearing to have a far greater 
influence. And simplicity and unsformity of tariff have even 
more effect on the growth of correspondence than cheapness 
itself. Cheap parcel rates give a stimulus to the internal trade, 
of the country. The trade of the country demands that 
everything should be carried at the cheapest possible uniforny. 
rate. 


France may fairly claim to have been in advance of the 
United Kingdom not only in facilities for the transmission 
of money and other commoditics, but also in the facilities of 
the book post and parcel post. In the tariff for ordinary cor- 
respondence it has always contrasted unfavourably. 

High Ratcs,—Letters are the primordia rerum of the com- 
mercial world. To tax them at all is condemned by thosc.who 
are best acquainted with the operations of finance. “‘ This 
is the worst of taxts ” said Lord Ashburton; “‘ you might as 
well tax words spoken on the Royal Exchange.” Dr. Diony- 
sius Lardner regarded a tax on correspondence as he would a 
tax ou.speech ; letters were a mode of speaking and hearing 
at a distance. And Mr. Henry Fawcett, a noted professor 
of political economy, and for some time Postmaster-General, 
looked on needlessly high postage rates as a tax on education, 
which he considered to be the worst of all taxes. And it is 
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ftbund that unduly high charges, by their reaction on industry; 
feruve serionsly detrimental to other financial resources, 

4 The Penny Letter—The basis of the British postal tariff 
4a minimum charge of rd. for cach letter carried by post. 
ahs rate was maimtained till the.year 1870, when a half-penny 

Jost was first introduced for certain classes of documents. 

{n the Sixth report of the Posimaster-Gencral it was said thar 

the average postage on an ordinary inland letter continues 

to be about 14d., and in the Seventh report that excluding 
official packets the average weight of an inland Ictter is still 
_“sther more than a quarter of an ounce. 

As in the United Kingdom half-penny matter is said’ 
to be carried at a loss and the telegraph service is not se] 
supporting, the sender of a penny letter coniributes nearly a 
farthing to the Exchequer and possibly the cighth of a 
penny towards the cost of the carriage of other peoplo’s 
telegrams, newspapers, post-cards and parcels. 

Speed versus Postage,—As evidence of it)e greater import. 
ance which the public attach to speed than to low rates of. 
postage, in relation to correspondence with distant countrics, 
it may be mentioned that while the postage from the United 
Kingdom to India and Austraha by way of Southampton 
was 3d. less than by the quicker route to Brindisi, nearly 
three-fourths of the coriespondence was sent by the Brindisi 
route. 

Reduction of Rates.—When Mr. Rowland Hill advocated a 
reduction of the postage rate, he first assured himself of the 
area of reproductiveness of correspondence; without this re- 
productivencss a reduction of rates has fatal consequences on 
the revenue. Regarding the reduction of rates in Queensland, 
a writer remarks :—“ Onc of the most striking things is the 

result of reducing the letter postage from Queensland jo coun- 
tries beyond Australia from 6d. to 24d, per }oz. According 
to the theory of many postal reformers, such a reduction may 
entail an immediate sacrifice of 1evenue, but the loss is soon. 
made good by the growth of correspondence. In Queensland. 
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‘however, the revenue from foreign correspondence, which wa 
£9,300 before the reduction, has fallen every year since; an 
in 1894 was only £3,700. Moreover, the number of letter 
etc., despatched from Queensland, actually fell off conside 
ably during the years 1893 and 1894. These results appe: 
to confirm the opinion of those who think that the state c 
business in a, country, frequency of communication, etc., have 
‘quite as much to do with the postal development as low 
rates of postage.” 

When the domestic nite in the United States on letters, 
was reduced from 3 to 2 cents in 1893 the result was a decrease 
in revenue, and the Postmaster-General remarks :—‘' Besides 
a reduction of postage, this unsatisfactory result was due to{ 
the general business depression prevailing from the autumn, 
‘of 1883 on the financial circles of the country, and the inference; 
seems fairly indicated that the volume of the mails and ang 
employment of the postal service. depend less upon the- 
differences in the rates of postage, when already low, thar 
upon the condition of general affairs, by which the servile 
becomes more or less desirable to business men.” The, 
revenue decreased by 233 per cent. and only recovered itself! 
very slowly. ‘| 

Only one more example need be quoted. When a reduc-t 
tion was made in the domestic rate of San Domingo, and there 
was Consequently some reason to expect an increase in the 
number of letters forwarded by which the decrease in re 
receipts. would be made good, the revenue from postage,| 
which amounted to 6,585, 98 pesos in 1888, went down to 
3,212,81 in 1889. 

Increased Facilities —It may be laid down as a golden 
rule that the granting of increased facilities for correspond- 
ence always results in an increase. On the introduction of 
‘the penny post it was found that increased accommodation 
iesulted in an increased number of Jetters. What was true 
then is still true. The experience of the United States Post 
Office may be quoted. “If the service is improved all 
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through there will be Jess occasion for anxiety about its cost, 
"or it has been the expericnce of many postal adminisLrations 
dat the giving of additional] facilities within reasonable 
fimits, is followed by an incieased use of the mails and 
xonsequent growth of the revenue.” 
3}  Half-penny matiey.—In a report by the Select Committee 
carried at a loss, and whenever applications are made for 
‘concessions regarding this class of matter they have to be 
‘strenuously resisted. The postage on second class matter in 
the United States was reduced from two cents to one cent per 
pound in 1885. This low rate has led to the wholesale viola- 
tion of the purpose of the law. In 1899 the Postmaster- 
General estimated that “fully one-half of all the matter 
mailed as second-class, and paid for at the pound rate, is not 
properly second-class within the intent of the law ;?? and the 
cost of its transportation excceded the revenue derived from 
it by more than 12,000,000 dollars.” Vested interests are 
powerful every where, and the lesson to be Icarned by other 
administrations is that resistance should be offered to all 
proposals of reductions in the existing charges for the con- 
veyance of printed matter by post. : 
Book-packets.—In 1848 the book-post was started, for 
the benefit of education and literature, as Sir Rowland Hill 
said. It was originally a cheap half-penny post for printed 
matter, and was extended by concession alter concession to 
meet the needs of commerce ; here a little writing, and there 
a little more writing was allowed, till it became a very maze 
of intricacies, and there was very litile shading off between 
the half-penny and the penny post. Tlie term Jeter has never 
been the subject of an authoritative definition, and it was 
difficult to see why a tradesman’s bill, which is in effect an 
intimation, say from Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson to 
Mr. Smith, that the latter owes the firma certain sum of money 
for goods supplied, should not be treated,as a letter, while a 
formal invitation to dinner or nqticc of an appointment should 


.on Revenue Estimates, it is stated that half-penny matter is. 
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‘besotreated, The result of the admission of invoices and other 
«documents to the half-penny rate was to establish as the final 
‘distinction between book-post and letter rates such trivialities 
as the precise turn of a sentence, an intimation at the foot of 
an invoice that “ empty casks should bereturned” being passed 


_for a half-penny, while the more polite message. “ Please 


return empty casks”? was charged a penny. When it was 
once conceded that some written matter whether combined 
with prmt or not, was admissible at the privileged rate, it 
became impossible to lay down, any line of distinction, which 
could be easily undeistood by the public, and observed by the 
staff of the department, between the written matter, which 
may pass, and the written matter which may not. The general 
idea underlying the regulations was to admit documents of a 
conventional, formal or impersonal character, and to exclude 
those of a personal kind ; but the line drawn was necessarily 
an arbitrary one ; and the public found it difficult to under- 
stand why of two documents, which are practically identical, 
‘one should be charged at the penny and the other at the half- 
pepny rate. The new rules swept away these absurdities. 


“They frankly admitted, which was not admitted before, that . 


certain communications in the nature of a letter, though not 
circulars, may be sent for a half-penny, and they described 
aud classified these communications. Any definition which 
involved a reference to the “‘ nature of a letter’? was bound 
to be unsatisfactory, for the simple reason thata letter has never 
yet been defined from 4 postal point of view : and, therefore, 
the plan adopted of discarding this phrase from the definition 
of a circular, and admitting instead certain classes of documents 
on, certain conditions is perhaps the best that could have been 
adopted. They further altered the definition of a circular, 
abolishing the troublesome condition that the document should 
“bear “‘ internal evidence of being addressed to several persons 
in identical terms,” and substituted the plain requirement 
that the circular should be wholly in print with certain specific, 
exceptions, . 
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The rvilés of the Postal Union recognise a reduced rate 
‘or printed matter, and the same rate; commencing at a higher 
winimum, for commercial documents. 

It is belicved that newspapers and bovuks yield no profit, 
aven if they do not entail a considerable loss ; for, while the 
iverage charge, taking newspapets and books lLogether, is 
less than that for letters, the expense is greater, since, from 
‘heir large bulk and weight, newspapers and books give more 
‘rouble in sorting, are heavier m conveyance, and ajc a greater 
yurden to the letter carricrs. 

Newspapers.—On, the introduction of penny postage a 
igh weight was fixed for newspapers, the Government being 
JO-nvubt of opinion that the liberal dissemination of public 
ntelligence had advantages to the body politic which more 
chan outweighed the burden cast upon the Post Office though 
shis concession involved the carrying of postal matter in its 
nails at less than cost price. Their policy overboie the 
icruples of the department. . 

It is recognised that newspapers are a necessity to present 
conditions of civilisation, and that they exercise an cducational 
sffect on the people ; in some countries, as for instance, New 
South Wales and Tasmania, they are allowed to be sent in the 
lomestic (inland) .service {ree of postage, while in, Lhe majority 
yf others they are carried at rates which just pay for their 
tandling. In France newspapers weighing less than fifty 
rrammes, or I°7 ounces, may be sent within the department 
district) in which they are published for one centime, or one- 
enth of a penny, or about one pie. The newspaper post 
wactically established a preferential rate in favour of the pro- 
wietors of newspapers as compared with persons interested 
o other commercial undertakings. 

In his sixth report the Postmaster-General says :—‘ By 
ome of the applicants it was urged, as it has often been by 
thers, that the wide circulation of newspapers is a very 
esirable object, as it tends to diffuse knowledge, and to bind 
ountrics and colonies more to each other. No onc is more 
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convinced of this than myself, or more highly appreciates the 
talent with which our newspaper press is conducted, or its. 
general value. But the samcremark on the diffusion of inform- 
ation, and the strengthening of ties of friendship, applies 
to letters and books ; and ease of attainment also is very de- 
sirable with regard to all other comforts and benefits, and in a. 
yet higher degree as relates to the necessities of life. It is off 
great importance, doubtless, that every person should. be able! 
to procure cheap bread, yet no one proposcs to establish state! 
mills at which corn should be ground for half the cost, or even 
at the full expense, without profit. 

In truth the demand for special privileges in the case of 
newspapers is in my opinion only one of the many forms of a 
claim for protection, and resolves itself into a proposal to tax 
the country at large for the advantage, real or imaginary, of a 
particular class; and is no more valid than a proposal to 
protect corn, hardware or cottons, 

One of the evils of such privileges is the difficulty of draw- 
ing a line of distinction. A few years ago even a high legal 
officer declared his inability to definc a newspaper ; and how 
can it be expected that a power which was wanting in him can 
be possessed by the crowd of persons, many of them having 
but little education, engaged in the business of the Post Office |? 

Yet unless a broad line of demarcation be drawn, not onl 
the department but the public have difficulty in recognisin 
it; and partly from error, and partly by design, endless at- 
tempts are made to infringe the rule, and to extend the privi- 
lege to matter which it was not imtended to include. Such at-: 
tempts, in turn, give risc, for the protection of the revenuel 
to many regulations having no apparent necessity, difficult 
to remember, and irritating in their operation when they have 
unwittingly been broken. And thus a plan, unsound as I 
should Hold it in its original construction, begets endless trouble 
and annoyance.” In his 49th report, the Postmaster-General 
states— Like my predecessors for many years past, I have 
been urged by various commercial bodies to establish a reduced 
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rate of postage for ‘periodical’ publications other than 
registered newspapers; but after giving careful consideration 
to the subject, I have not felt justified in adopting the sugges- 
“tion. The particular proposal pressed upon me was that 
‘périodicals ’ should be allowed to pass through the post at the 
rate of one-half penny for 6 ozs., the existing rate being one-half 
\penny for2 ozs. {sucha concession were allowed, it could not, 
lin my opinion, be fairly confined to ‘ periodicals’ however 
defined, but I am satisfied that the existing half-ponny post 
is not remunerative. The cost of conveying and handling a 
2 0z. packet is, on the average, more than a half-penny; and I 
can see no sufficient grounds for asking your Lordships to as- 
sent to additional loss which would be involved in- increasing 
from 2 to 6 ozs. the weight which may pass at that rate.” 

A writer has explained how the distribution of newspapers 
does not pay the Post Office—“ The fact is that the Post Office 
is ina false position with regard to newspapers. It has a 
monopoly for the distribution of letters, and therefore that 
can be made to pay. It has no monopoly for the distribution 
of newspapers, and therefore it is made to carry just those that 
it will pay nobody to carry, and the news-agents do all the 
carrying that there isa profitin. Ithardly seemsa fair arrange- 
ment. Here isa news-agent delivering newspapers to every 
door of a street a mile in length ata farthing each ; he can carn 
nearly ten shillings on his four hundred deliveries of penny 
papers. True he has one to deliver at John O’Groats and an- 
other at Lands End. Consequently he gives them to the post- 
man, with two whole half-penny stamps for the trouble. The 
postman has a4 thousand miles more or less to travel in the 
business, and earns one penny; the news-agent has a mile 
to foot it, and earns ten shillings. Under these circumstances 
it is perhaps not much to be wondered at that the distribution 
of newspapers does not pay the Post Office.” 

In the United States the abuses of newspapers privilege 
are rampant, and have been referred to for years in annual 
teports. The report for the year 1901-02 states that the efforts 
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of the Post Office to correct the abuses were checked by the 
appeal of interested parties to the courts, and restraining 
orders were issued by the Supreme Court of the district +f 
Columbia in a number of cases, which will test the right of ae 
Postmaster-General to exclude from the x cent per pound tate 
magazines of various kinds, etc., not entitled to that rate, 
Should the decision of the court be favourable to the Post ° 
Office, that class of publications would be carried at the rate 
of 4 cents per pound, which, it is estimated, is what it costs 
the Government to deliver them. 

In a previous report (1887-88) the Postmaster-Geneial, 
United States, says, the letter postage which alone yields a 
profit, must make good the loss sustained in the conveyance 
of printed papers, newspapers, samples, etc., which are trans, 
mitted at reduced rates. These articles furnish perhaps one-” 
third of the weight and bulk of the mails, while they return 
about one-fortieth of the revenue, so that the Administration — 
effects their conveyance below cost price. From ist July 
1907 to 31st December 1907 special weighings of mail matter 
were undertaken, and it was found that second class matter 
(newspapers) contributed 63'91 per cent. of the weight of the 
mails and yielded 5.19 per cent. of the revenue, and it was 
estimated that the loss to the Administration was about 
57,000,000 dollars. iY 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS—Continucd. 


Monopoly.—It has been shown in the chapters on the 
History of the Post Office that the object of the Crown in estab- 
lishing the letter post appears to have been quite as much for 
the formation of a profitable monopoly as for the accom- 
modation of the public. Mr. Joyce in his History of the Post 
Office says :—‘‘ However it may have been in after years, the 
original object of the monopoly, the object avowed and 
proclaimed was that the State might possess the means of de- 

tecting and defeating conspiracies against itself.” 

By Act 7 & 8 William IV and I. Victoria, chap. XXXII, 
the Postmaster-Gencral has the exclusive privilege of trans- 
mitting letters with a few exceptions, viz., (1). letters sent by a 
private friend, (2) letters sent by special messengers on the 
private affairs of the senders or receivers, (3) writs, etc., issu- 
ing from the courts of justice, (4) letters sent out of the king- 
dom by private vessels, (5) communications from owners of 
vessels or of their cargoes sent gratis, *(6) advices of goods 
sent by carriers to be delivered with the goods. 

Some persons are altogether prohibited from carrying let- 
ters even for nothing, unless the letters are such as are allowed 
in the previous exceptions. Among those so prohibited are 
carriers, owners and masters of vessels passing from place to 
place in the British dominions, and passengers by such vessels. 
‘On this subject Mr. Bains, in his Forty Years at the Post Office, 
says :—“ Why the posting of a letter should be thickly sur- 
rounded by a thorny hedge of legal defence will cease. to be a 
matter of surprise if my readers will but address themselves 
to the consideration of a single task, as one of many which 
bestrew the legal path—-that of drawing up the definition of a, 
letter. Whatisaletter? For my part, I shouldsee no chance 
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of success in making the attempt, especially as a valued col- 
league, well qualified by long service in the Post Office and inti- 
mate acquaintance with postal legislation to decide questions 
of the kind, once in my hearing gave an opinion to the effect 
that a strict exposition of the Postmaster-General’s monopoly 
would go far to include all packages closed against inspection 
which are transmitted to a distance. Habit and common- 
sense, practice and public opinion, have put limits, generally 
understood and to a great extent defined by Treasury warrant, 
to the exercise of the postal monopoly ; but, still, it is the fact 
that while the carriage of a portmanteau, safely locked, exposes 
the carrier to no risk of a Post Office prosecution, yet the 
conveyance of a letter closed against inspection, or even open, 
unless it comes within the provision of some saving clause, 
renders the person who conveys it liable to pains and penalties 
which are real and not fanciful. But no act of Parliament 
or binding warrant, to my knowledge, positively declares in 
what a letter consists, nor where the monopoly of the Post- 
master-General actually begins and where it ends.” 

Legal right in the colonies.—By law the Postmaster-General 
of the United Kingdom is still held to have authority over the 
rates of postage leviable in the colonies,—at any rate, to places 
outside, colonial jurisdiction—and his power may legally ex- 
tend even further. At all events, unless by orders in Council 
or Act of Parliament the management of postal arrangements 
within a crown colony is specially delegated to the colonial 

-authorities, there the orders of the Postmaste1-General, run. 
until he himself shall tacitly, or by instrument, waive his legal 
rights. 

Opening lettevs—A Secret Committee was appointed in 
1844 to enquire into this subject, and they recommended Parlia- 
ment to. decide that the power and prerogative of opening let- 
ters, under certain given circumstances, should noé be abro- 
gated. They argued that, if the right of the Secretary of State 
was denied, it would be equivalent to advertising to every 

criminal conspirator against the public peace, that he might 
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employ the Post Office with impunity. 11 was decided, in 
‘consequence of this finding, that the law should remain un- 
altered. 

Threatening letters —In English law it is a breach of the 
peate—the malicious sending of a letter threatening to murder. 
Criminally it 1s a felony to <end a letter threatening to murder, 
or to burn, or destroy buildings, etc., or to kill or maim cattle ; 
maximum punishment, penal servitude, ten years. To send 
a letter demanding money, etc., with menaces, is punishable 
with penal servitude to the extent of life, and if the threaten- 
ing be not by letter, maximum punishment, penal servitude 
for five years. Sending a letter, or otherwisc, threatening to 
accuse of certain of the graver crimes, is punishable with penal 
servitude (maximum) for life, or not less than five years. It 
is immaterial whether the person threatened be innocent or 
guilty of the imputed offence. 

Seditious newspapers.—Section 20 of the Indian Post Office 
Act of 1898 prohibits the sending by post, a newspaper having 
on it any words, maiks or designs of a seditious, scurrilous, 
threatening or grossly offensive character. In referring to 
this subject in an aiticle I contributed to the April number 
of the Caleutia Review, rg01, it was suggested that the wording 
of the Act might be amended so as to give a Local Government 
power to declare what newspaper was seditious, and to prevent 
its circulation through the post.—‘‘ It would not be practi- 
cable for the Post Office to have every newspaper read_ before 
it was allowed to circulate through the Post, and so this pro- 
hibition is really ignored. But a copy of every newspaper is 
sent to Government and is supposed to undergo some scrutiny, 
and should any editor persist in indulging in sedition after 
warning, it would be a very simple matter for the Local Gov- 
ernment to stop the circulation of that paper by the aid of 
Goveinment machinery. This would mean extinction for 
the paper, and would be more effective and simple than a 
troublesome and expensive prosecution, enabling the editor 
to pose as a martyr before a sympathising native public.” 
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In England, the Colonies, and the United States the use of the 
Post has been withdrawn for the sending of lottery circulars 
and betting offers, and we have only to turn to the Criminal 
Code io see the relative condignity of sedition and gambling 
in the eyes of the law. 

It was not till the sudden introduction of the Press Bill, 
in rgro that a Local Government was authorised to declare 
forfeit any newspaper, book or other document which appears 
to it to contain matter of the prohibited description, and upon 
such a, declaration the Bill empowers the police to seize such 
articles and to search for the same. In each case the Local 
Government is the authority authorised to declare forfeiture, 
but 4 check is imposed upon the exercise of this power in that 
the Bill provides for an application within two months of the 
date of such declaration, to a special bench of three judges of 
the High Court on the question of fact, whether the matter 
objected to is or is not of the description defined in the Bill. 
If the High Court finds that it is not of that description, it 
must cancel the orders of forfeiture. 

Larceny.—Robbery of the Post had become so frequent, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Border, that the two 
Parliaments of England and Scotland jointly passed Acts in. 
1698 and 1699 making the robbery or seizure of the public 
post “ punishable with death and confiscation of moveables.’” 
In 1766.an Act was passed by Parliament, fixing the rates of pos- 
tage between Great Britain and the Isle of Man, and directing 
that “any deputy, clerk, agent, or letter-carrier who shall 
steal a letter or its contents shall be guilty of felony and suffer 
death without benefit of clergy.”” This was the penalty a 
hundred years ago. Robert Dyson was hanged at York in 
1797 for stealing a letter, Arthur Baily was hanged at Bath 
in 1811 qlso for stealing a letter, and the last execution for this: 
offence was that of John Barrett which took place in 1832.’ 
In the United States aggravated mail robbery was punishable’ 
with death until 1872. Larceny is still a serious offence iif : 
the eyes of the Englishlaw. Ifa Post Office employé, contraijge 
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to duty, opens or detains a letter, or is accessory to its opening 
or detention, he is guilty of a misdemeanonr, and is liable to, 
fine or imprisonment or both. 

Test Letters. —All postal officers are acquainted with test 
letters, which are used by every administration. The fol- 
lowing is an account given by Edmund Yates in his Recollec- 
tions and Experiences.—“ The ordinary method of detecting 
an official who had fallen into dishonest ways was by making 
up a “test” letter, which would fall into his hands and be 
dealt with by him in the course of his regular duty. In this 
letter was an enclosure, a coin, or a packct of stamps, which 
had been previously marked by the testing officer, and could’be 
sworn to in a court of justice. If the letter did not come to 
hand at the proper time, the suspected man was at once seized 
and searched, and in most cases, the contents found on, him. 

It was the theory of those versed in such matters that a 
man had generally availed himself of a good many chances of 
theft before the ‘suspicions of the authorities were directed 
towards him; so that the testing-officer had to deal with no 
innocent Jamb, but with a sheep possessing a considerable 

, amount of blackness, part natural, part acquired, for whom the 

~net must consequently be spread inanartisticmanner. A good 
deal of ingenuity had to be exercised in the writing of the letters, 
in which the marked bait was enclosed, as the Jeast suspicion 
of their gehuineness would have induced the thieves to destroy 
them, and to do away with their contents. Hence the great 
objéct was to make the letters read as natural as possible. 

Trecollect one, which amused me very muchat the time. It 
was addressed to some non-existent person in New Zealand, and. 
was written as though by a brother. It went at some length 
into family details, all very cleverly and graphically narrated: 
the death of “dear old grandfather” was touched ,on with 
much’ pathos. It then proceeded, ‘‘ You will recollect the 
George IT six-pence which used to hang on his watch-chain, 
and which we used to play with when children, sitting on his 
knee ? The poor old man perfectly remembered how pleased 
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you used to be with it, and desired it might be forwarded to 
you, after his death, as a memento. So I enclose it.’ I am 
sorry to say the coin proved an efficient bait : the thief took 
the letter, and we found dear old grandfather’s George IT six- 
pence in his pocket. ‘ 

I have often thought since that our proceedings were 
wholly unconstitutional and highly reprehensible, though they 
had the effect of bringing affairs toa head very quickly. After 
the culprit had been arrested and searched, he was hauled off 
to the Solicitor’s office, and there, in the presence of a certain 

.y select few, examined by Mr. William Peacock, who acted as a 
kind of French yuge d’instruction, administered the most ter- 
rifically searching queries, and probed the man to his very 
marrow. 

Our worthy Solicitor had formed his manner on that of 
certain of the most notable Old Bailey practitioners of the day, 
and relied greatly on his power of e y badinage and smart re- 
tort. One day I recollect his being completely ** stumped ” 
by a man just brought before him. ‘‘ Well, sir !°? he cried, 
in his most sarcastic tones—‘‘ Well John Smith—I see that’s 
your name—this is a pretty piece of business! “Is it, sir ?” 
replied John Smith easily, “ I haven’t heard the particulars of 
it yet! Wot’s it all abotit ?” Mr. Peacock collapsed ; butin 
genetal he conducted this, I believe, wholly illegal preliminary 
examination with so much adroitness, and got his facts so 
completely marshalled, that the committal of the unfortunate 
wretch by the magistrate was a thing of certainty and specd.” 

Property in letteys—In India inland articles once posted 
can be recalled by the senders, and cases can easily be conceived 
where such a privilege is of the utmost importance to the 
author of a letter. In principle the Post Office is mercly the 
agent of the sender, and its obligations are not completed until 
his article is made over to the addressee. According to the 
commonsense view the sender retains his property in the 
article, until the latter is made over to the addressee. The 
British Post Office, however, maintains an old fiction, that ag i 
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soon as an article is posted, 1t becomes the property of the Post- 
master-General, so that a letter once posted cannot be recalled. 
The French Post Office at onc time used to contend thata Iettor 
once posted became the property of the addressee. As this | 
‘was contrary to the law in all similar cases of agents or carriers, 
the French administration had the courage to alter their rules, 
and made them in conformity not only with commonsense 
‘but with common law, and a letter can now be recalled in France 
by the sender, provided it has not been made over to the 
addressee. 

In English law, letters after delivery are the property of , 
those to whom they are addressed, but they cannot be published 
without the consent of the writer. If, however, a man’s char- 
acter is aspersed, and he has in his possession letters which 
enable him to clear it, he may use them for that purpose, 
though for no other. In the action brought by the Earl of 
Lytton against Miss Lo g@sa Devey, the late Lady Lytton’s 
executrix, and the other against Messrs. Swan and Sonnen- 
schein, printers and publishers, Vice-Chancellor Bacon held 
that the letters belonged after ihe separation to Lady Lytton 
to whom they were addressed—“ But the right to publish 
them is quite another thing; and that, in my opinion does 
not exist. Itis a strange notion that, because one man writes 
to another a confidential communication, the man to whom it 
is written has a general right to publish it to the world.” 

Time of posting.—It sometimes happens that the time of 
posting a letter may decide whether a contract is binding or 
has been rescinded. One example will suffice. Dr. D. T. 
Jones, who lives at Sheffield, applied on October 15th, 1898, 
for 1,000 ordinary shares of {10 each in the London and Nor- 
thern Bank, Limited, enclosing with his application a deposit 
of £500, or Ios. a share. His letter was received in duc course 
by the company. On October 26th, Dr. Jones wrote from 
Sheffield to withdraw his application and request the return 
of the £500. The withdrawal was sent as a registered letter, 
and was delivered at about 8-30 on the morning of the 27th 
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before the arrival of the Secretary. On the afternoon of Octo-~ 
ber 26th, at a Board meeting of the Company it was resolved to 
allot the 1,000 shares to Dr. Jones. An allotment letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. Jones, dated October 26th, was delivered in 
Sheffield on the 27th at 7-30 p.m. The question was whetlier 
the withdrawal was in time, and came for decision on an ap- 
plication by Dr. Jones to have his name removed fiom the re- 
gister of shareholders. The Company alleged that though the 
allotment letter did not reach the applicant before 7-30 P.M., 
it was posted before the letter of withdrawal was received. 
The settled law, observed Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy, is that an. 
offer 18 to be deemed accepted when the letter of acceptance 
is posted, the reason being that the Post Office 1s held to be 
the common agent of both parties. Logic seems to require, 
though law does not, that the same principle should be applied 
to the withdrawal of an offer. But the rule is a fair one, be~ 
cause where a man has commiited himself to an offer, the other 
party may after the posting of the acceptance and before the 
receipt of the withdrawal have entered mto engagements and 
contracted liabilities with thud persons. The real witness 
in the case was the envelope in which the letter of allotment 
was posted. It bore a slamp-impression with the words : 
“YI AM, ayth October, 1898,’ and it was pioved that this 
stamp indicated that the letter was not posted at the General 
Post Office, but at a district post office. This shows the im- 
portance of the practice on which Jessel used to insist, of keep- 
ing the envelopes of letters. They may, as in this case, be 
more important than the letters themselves. This stamp 
raised a strong presumption that the letter was not posted. 
until after 8-30. The Company sought to rebut the evidence 
by that of their own servants. It appears that Mr. Claxton, 
one of their clerks, was engaged with two others in preparing 
the letters of allotment during the whole night of the 26th—. 
a7th. At about 7 a.M., on the 27th, Mr. Claxton and one of 
the clerks took the letters, in bundles of 50, in a cab to Sty 
Martins-le- Grand. After some conversation with a. port Mi 
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in livery outside the building, they handed the letters to a 
postman who was passing, and gave him 6d. or 1s. for 
himself. The postman, said Mr. Claxton, went into St. 
Martins-le-Grand, came back and said all was right. The 
judge was not satisfied with Mr. Claxton’s evidence, but 
pointed out that the postman was not an agent of the Post 
Office to receive letters ; on the contrary that town postmen 
were expressly and under penalty forbidden to take letters 
to the post. There was, too, no evidence where this unknown 
postman had really deposited the letters. The learned Judge 
therefore decided in Dr. Jones’s favour, and oidered the 
return, of the £500 with 4 per cent. interest. 


Communicating by letter of rumours against the character of 
: a Judicial officer. 


An important principle of public right was confimed 
by a decision of the Sessions Judge at Benares. Mr. Alfred 
Nundy of Gorakhpur was heavily fined for communicating 
in a letter to the authorities certain rumours against the con- 
duct of a sub-judge. On appeal, the fine was quashed, and 
it was pointed out in tlie judgment that the allegations in the 
letter written by Mr. Nundy have not been substantiated, but 
their truth was not the point at issue. The real question was 
whether a man who was under the impression that information 
was desired in responsible quarters about the character of a 
sub-judge was entitled to communicate by Jetter the rumours 
that were n circulation. In writing his letter Mr. Nundy 
was most careful to explain that he was not in a position to 
verify these rumours. In finding that the communication 
was privileged and that it was made without malice, the judgé 
points out that the reputations of men holding judicial positions 
are matters of public interest, and that every citizen. does his 
duty by assisting to preserve the credit of the bench. If Mr. 
Nundy had professed to know that the rumours were well- 
founded when as a fact he was only familiar with them as ru- 
mours, he would have exceeded the limits of privilege. Bite. 
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the wording of his letter was most accurate, and he ought never 
to have been prosecuted for what he did. The judgment isa 
carefully reasoned statement of the duty which membeis of 
the public have in directing attention to anything that may be 
likely to bring discredit on the administiation of justice. * 

Exemption trom serving on quries.—Postal officers are 
exempted from serving on juries. In England the jury list 
is exhibited at the principal door of every church, chapel, 
or other place of public worship, on the first three Sundays 
im September. If a postal officer’s name is entercd thereon, 
the officer should attend the petty sessions, or court, at the . 
time appointed for the revision of the list, and claim 
exemption. 

Overtime.—The Department retains and uses in the public 
interest the right to call upon any of its servants to perform 
overtime, whenever the exigency of the service requires the 
same, and it is the duty of every officer to give such extra 
attendance at all i1mes as the circumstances call for. 

Responsibility.—The 1esponsibilities of common carriers 
‘do not extend to the Postmaster-General in the United King- 
‘dom, or to the Secretary of State, in India, or to any of their 
subordinates ;" but a Postmaster is answerable in the ordinary 
courts of law for individual acts of negligence, and by section 
6 of the Indian Post Office Act no officer of the Post Office 
incurs liability by reason of loss, mis-delivery, delay or damage, 
urdess he has caused the same fraudulently or by his wilful 
act or default. All subordinates of the postal service are, of 
couse, responsible to the Postmaster-General, who may and 
upon due cause will, besides other and official punishment; 
Yequire them to make good to the sufferers losscs which have 
‘been inflicted by proven breach of duty. 

Postal servants and politecs.—In the United Kingdom the 
Post Office Act of r171x prohibited the Postmasters-General 
and all persons serving under them from inteimeddling in 
elections, They were forbidden under heavy penalties ‘‘ ta: : 
persuade any one to give or to dissuade any one from alvang 
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his vote for the choice.” This was repealed in 1874. In 1782 
Post Office servants were disfranchised, and this was repealed. 
in 1868. 

During the general election of 1892 a quasi-political agi- 
tation was carried on by some of the London sorters, who tried! 
to mfluence candidates for Parliament by exacting pledges 
for the promise of Parliamentary support. The leaders were 
dismissed, and the principle upheld, that officials of the Depart- 
ment are to hold themselves free as public servants to serve 
either party in the State, without putting themselves promi- 
nently forward as political partisans. 

Some of the Australian Colonies refuse to allow public 
servants a vote for the ordinary members of their assemblies, 
but allow them to return to the legislature, direct representa- 
tives of the Civil Service. : 

A Government servant may not take part in, or subscribe 
in aid of any political movement in India or relating 10 Indian 
affairs, nor may he attend any political mecting his presence 
at which is likely to be misconstrued or to impair his public 
usefulness. 

Strikes.—In the present complex state of civilisation at 
which we have arrived, society depends upon the co-operation 
of several classes of public servants (railway, postal, and tele- 
graph) not only for its food-supply, but for its business and 
social necessities. It is as monstrous that these classes, who 
are essentially public servants, whether the business 1s actually 
in the hands of the State, or delegated to companies, should use 
their position to overawe a country as it would be for soldiers 
or sailors to do the same by physical force. Representation 
of grievances 1s one thing, but a secretly concocted strike 
sprung on the country by surprise is nothing but a dangerous 
form of conspiracy, and deserves to be penalised as such, In 
Germany, Holland, Italy and Turkey it isnowa_ penal offence 
for railway workers to strike. Employés have the right to 
make a tull representation of their grievances, and if the condi- 
tions of service do not suit them they can hand in their 
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tesignations. If they do not give statutory notice they should 
be punished ; if they give notice incombination with the express 
object of demoralising the service, they should be made clearly 
to understand that whatever the consequences may be they 
wiJl never be allowed to enter the service again. 

The general principle adopted by Mr. Irvine in the great 
Victoria railway strike is sound, viz., that the acceptance ot 
‘Government employment on State railways places the workers 
on the footing of men who owe a certain definite duty to the 
public, which they cannot be allowed to ignore on account of 
any private grievances. 

The strike of postal officials in Paris during March, 1909,$ 
placed the country in great peiil. Ata time when the question 

, of peace or war in Europe was trembling in the balance of nego- 

“tiation, the rulers of France were suddenly cut off from com- 
munication with their representatives in other countries, and 
the rulers of these countries, m like manner, were cut off from 
communication with France. The mulitary sirength of the 
country, even her power to resist invasion, was for the time 
thrown absolutely into abeyance. Had war broken out, the 
French defence for the first day or so must have been as dis~ 
organised as the telegraph seivice. It is easy to conceive al- 
most as grave a situation in India. By section 50 of the Indian 
Post Office Act if a postman or a runner withdraws from duty 
without permission, 01 without having given one month’s 
previous notice in writing, he shall be punishable with imprison- 
ment which may extend to one month, or with a fine up to 
Rs. 50, or with both. There is no clause in the Act regarding 
the withdrawal from duty of the clerical establishment. 

Gambling and fraudulent schemes.—In several countries 
the use of the Post is withdrawn for the furtherance of gamb- 
ling and flandulent schemes. The Postmaster-General, United 
Kingdom, in his 54th Report, says :—‘‘ It was represented to 
me that the impression of the official “ paid’ stamp on packets 
containing lottery circulars gave them a quasi-official appear. 
ance which was likely to mislead ignorant members of the public. 
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In consequence of this, and in order to decrease the facilities 
hitherto offered to senders of lottery circulars, any person de-~ 
siring to post large batches of packets and to pre-pay the pos- 
tage in money, is now required to sign a form of declaration 
tothe effect that the packets do not contain lottery or betting 
circulars, and may be required to open a specimen packct. 
The effect of this arrangement has been to reduce considerably 
the number of packets containing Jottery circulars observed in 
the post.” 
In New Zealand, the Mimister may, by notification in the 
Gazette, prohibit the registration, forwarding, or delivery of 
‘ypostal packets, and the issue or payment of money orders to 
any person whom he has at any time reasonable ground to 
suppose is engaged in receiving any money or valuable thing 
as the consideration for an assurance or agreement, express- 
ed or implied, to pay or give any money or valuable thing on 
any event or contingency relating to any horse-race or other 
race, fight, game, sport or exercise, or as the consideration 
for securing the paying or giving by some other person of any 
money or valuable thing on any such event or contingency ; 
or in promoting or carrying out any scheme connected with any 
lottery, scheme of chances or unlawtul game ; or in receiving 
money under pretence of foretelling future events ; or in any 
fraudulent, obscene, immoral or unlaw!ul business or under- 
taking ; or in advertising in direct or indirect terms the treat- 
ment of diseases of the sexual organs. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has power to order the destruction of the contents of any 
postal packet (other than a letter or a letter-card) which he 
has reason to suspect contains or is supposed to contain any 
printed or written matter of any kind, or any enclosure of 
any kind, which is of a libellous, blasphemous, indecent, or 
immoral nature, or likely to have an indecent or immoral 
effect ; or an advertisement of any lottery or scheme of chance. 
By the Patent Medicine Act which came into force in. 
Canada on 1st April, 1909, all patent medicines have to b 
approved and passed by the Minister of Inland Revenue, and, 
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labe) showing this has been done must be attached before the 
drug is put on the market, and distribution of samples through 
the post is made an offence. 

From a report on the United States Post Office it appears 
the Postmaster-General is authorised by law, upon evidence 
satisfactory to him that any person or company is engaged in 
conducting through the mails a lottery or similar enterprise, 
or a scheme for obtaining money or property by means of fraud- 
ulent pretences or false representations, to stop the delivery 
of letters or other matter addressed to such person or company. 
Upon the issue of a fraud order, postal articles including money 
orders are not delivered, but stamped “‘ Fraudulent ” and re- 
turned to the senders. Itis claimed that the amount of money 
saved the public by timely action against swindlers using the 
mails has never been so large. The fraud orders issued against 
quack medical concerns probably exceeded in number those 
against any other class of unlawful enterprises. The Post Office 
had also to contend with the work-at-home schemes offering 
the reader profitable employment in his spare moments at 
home by remitting a small sum for an outfit. The Department 
was specially successful in its cfforis to suppress the so-called 
prize package schemes. It was the practice of manufacturers 
and dealers in certain commodities to place in their packages 
premiums or prizes of different characters and values. It 
was held that plans of this kind contravene the lottery statutes 
and the offenders were requested to discontinue the objection- 
able business. Manufacturers and dealers generally have 
gladly abandoned the plan upon the assurance that all other 
persons engaged in its conduct would be required to do 
likewise. 
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Owing to financial pressure resulting from ihe drepression 

f silver and considerable outlay for famine, measures involving 
-1oss of revenue or increase of cost were necessarily postponed, 
1877,—Redirection charges abolished from 1st ° April. 

Reduction of packet rates from ra. to } a. per ten tolas 
from 1st September ; and reduced sates for parcels exceeding 
40 tolas. ° 

Postal arrangements made for the Jowaki campaign, 

V.-P, system miroduced from Ist December. 

1878.—Further reduction of rates for service corres- 
pondence. 

Insurance mntioduced ai 4 per cent. without limit as to 
amount, fiom ist January 

A fully equipped postal establishment despaiched with 
the Indian troops to Malta. 

From 1st April ceitificates of posting granted at 4anna 
each. 

From rst August insurance rates reduced from one-half 
to one-quarter per cent, 5 

In November the Afghan War commenced and field post 
offices were organised. 

1879 —Inland and foreign post-cards introduced in 
July. 

Registration fee reduced from 4 as. to 2as? « 

Peace restored by the treaty of Gundamuk in May, but 
the murder of the British Ambassador in September led to a 
resumption of hostilitics. In December the price of the Postal 
Guide reduced to 8 as. and the Indian Postal Abstract first 
published at the price of one anna. 

1880.—Reduction from 1st February of letter rates to 
Europe from § as. to 4 as. 

Money order business transferred to the Post Office from 
ist January. Maximum hmit Rs. 150, and commission one 
per cent. and the substitution of 5,090 post offices for the 
issue 4nd payment of moncy order in place of 321 treasuries. 
In three months the transactions were more than quadrupled. 
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O, Company came into force, with a speed of rr knots, and 153 
days allowed between Bombay and Brindisi. The contract 
was for a term of 8 years with a subsidy of £370,000, and the | 
Southampton route abolished. ; 

Sorting of local mails for Calcutta began in the Railway 
Mail Service in February, by which nieans the distribution 
* at the first delivery was advanced by two hours. The number » 
of local deliveries in Calcutta increased from three to four . 
mm the day. 

From r5th August, reduction of the minimum rate on 
parcels from 8 as. for 40 tolas, to 4 as. for 20 tolas. 

From rst August the 1ate of commission on V.-P. articles 
reduced by one half (i.e, from 2 per cent. to x per cent). 

From ist August the price of the Postal Guide reduced 
to 4 as. : 
188r.—Post Office Manual, Second Edition, published. 

Reduction of postage on ght newspapers to } anna for 
3 tolas. . 

In August the registration fee reduced from 4 as. to 2 as. 

1882.—From rst April Savings Bank work undertaken. 

From rst November stock notes sold through the agency 
of the Post Office. 

Five Fie®d Post Offices opened in Egypt for the con- 
venience of the Indian Force serving in that country. 

1883.—From 1st January Indian Postal Notes issued. 

From rst December all post offices constituted receiving 
offices for telegrams. : 

1884.—Revenue money orders introduced, 4 

On ist October telegraphic money orders introduced; | 
also the payment of ordinary money orders by postmen at 
the houses of payees ; and the sale of British Postal Orders. 

Telegraph work undertaken by the Post Office staff. 

Reply post-cards provided. 

1885.—From ist July a direct parcel exchange for light 
parcels not exceeding’y Ibs. with the British Post Office. 


From ist February a new mail contract with the Pea: 
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;  Hield Post Offices accompanied the Military Force to 
Wpper Burma. 
From rst October the V.-P, system extended to unregis- 
‘tered book packets. 
‘° +886.—From rst January the V.-P. system extended 
to railway receipt notes. 
The Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress celebrated 
“on 16th February by the illumination of the larger offices. 
From ist May the limit of weight of parcels exchanged 
with the British Post Office raised to r1lbs. 
From rst September one anna revenue stamps were sold. 
| Sale of Indian Postal Notes discontinued from November. 
Purchase and sale of Government DEOEUESGLY notes and 
securities. 
1887.—From 1st January the rates for telegraphic money 
; orders reduced, and the postage to reer reduced to inland 
rates, 
Introduction of rent money orders. 
1888.—From February new P. and O. contract, 16 days 
16 hours London to Bombay, mails to pass through the Suez 
Canal, and subsidy reduced to £265,000. 
A Field Post Office organised for the Sikkim Expedition, 
Sea-sorting restricted to between Aden apd Bombay, 
instead of between Port Said and Bombay. . 
In September field offices organised for the Hazara Ex- 
pedition. 
1889.—From ist January, reduction of parcel rates to 
the United Kingdom. 
A system introduced of summoning reservists for tr aining, 
or service through the Post Office. 
Payment of Native Military Pensioners undertaken. 
Field Post Offices sent with the Chin-Lushai Expedition. 
From ist April the Post Offices in the Mysore State were 
talken over. 
On ist April the rates of commission on inland money 
orders revised. . 
H, PO t2 
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From 1st November insurance introduced for parcels ex- 
changed between the British and Indian Post Offices. 

From rst April reduction of the yearly limit from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 200 of Savings Bank accounts, and of the maximum 
limit from ‘Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 2,000. 

1890.—From 1st May amount of inland insurance limited 
to Rs. 1,000. 

Field offices accompanied the Zhob Expedition in 
September. 

1891.—In January field offices accompanied the Miran- 
zai and Hazara Expeditions; and also the Wuntho Ex- 
pedition. 

On rst January postage on letters to the United Kingdom 
reduced from 4} to 24 as. per half ounce. Postage between 
Aden and India reduced to inland rates. 

From ist January the V.-P. system introduced between 
India and Ceylon. 

In April a field office accompanied the Manipur column. 

1892.—In September a field office accompanied the Isa- 
zai Expedition, and in October the Kurrum Field Force, and 
also the Wano Expedition. 

Moveable plates introduced as a check on the clearance 
of letter boxes. 

The inion rate of 24 as. made uniformly applicable to all 
foreign countries. 

1893.—Telegraphic money order exchange with Ceylon 
introduced in May. . 

1894.—From Ist April rate of interest on Savings Bank ! 
accounts reduced from 3# to 3} per cent. 

From rst May a daily steamer service established between 
Tuticorin and Colombo. 

From 1st November the amalgamation of the Kashmir 
State postal system with that of the Post Office af India. 

The management of posts in the Native States of Bamra. 
Nandgaon, and Pudukotta undertaken. 

Field Post Offices organised for the Waziristan For_-. 
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1895.—From ist August, unregistered parcels received 
for transmission through the inland post. 

Introduction of thumb impressions for illiterate persons 
in connection with money order and savings bank transac- 
tidns. 

‘Opening of Post Offices in the Native States of Meywar, 
Marwar, and Bhurtpore. 

The Indian Post Office at Zanzibar was closed after an 
existence of twenty years. 

1896.—Presidency Savings Banks merged in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

1897.—On the 1st January the amalgamation of the posts 
of the Native States of Bharatpur and Khairpur with the 
Post Office of India. 

The introduction of ‘‘continuous delivery’’ system at 
Calcutta, 

On the r2th June, the earthquake in Assam caused the 
entire destruction of 25 Post Office buildings, and serious 
damage to 52 others. 

On the 24th October the cyclone at Chittagong caused 
the total destruction of 33 Post Office buildings, and serious 
damage to 8 others. 

1898.—From Ist February postal life insurance extended 
to all Govenrnment servants. : 

From ist February, new P. & O. contract, London to 
Bombay, 14 days 15 hours. 

From ist April the V.-P. system extended to unregister- 
ed parcels. 

From ist July new Post Office Act. 

On Christmas Day the introduction of the Imperial penny 
postage scheme at the uniform postage rate of one penny the 
half ounce. 

Scale of.postage for inland letters revised and made cheap- 
er, a new rate of quarter of an anna for four tolas added to the 
scale of postage for registered newspapers; and the maximum 
limit of insurance raised to Rs. 2,000." rod 
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Rates for parcels vid Gibraltar reduced, and the Brindisi 
route opened for parcels. 

1899.—A field office opened in connection with the 
Mishmi Expedition. 

1900.—On ist January the postal arrangements of the 
Banganapalle Native State amalgamated with the Post Office 
of India. 

The senders of parcels to the United Kingdom enabled 
to pre-pay customs duty. 

In June field offices despatched to China to accompany 
the British Contingent of the China Field Force. 

ist November the postal arrangements of ithe Jhallawar 
Native State amalgamated with the Post Office of India. 

The foreign parcel post extended to the United States 
of America. ; : 

" 190r.—On 1st March the postal arrangements of the Kotah 
Native Siate amalgamated with the Post Office of India. 

Field Post Offices opened in connection with the blockade 
of the Mahsud Waziris. 

The postal arrangements of the Dhar Native State taken 
over by the Post Office of India on rst April. 

Reduction of inland parcel rates from 1st July, 12 as. 
instead pf Re. 1-4-0 for a 5 Ib. parcel, Re. 1/- instead of 
Re. t-12-0 for a 7 Ib. paicel, and Re. r1-8-o instead of 
Rs. 2-12-0 for a 11 Ib. parcel. 

x1902.—From ist April the posts of the Sirmoor State 
transferred to that of the Post Office of India. 

I'rom 1st April the commission on money orders not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5 reduced from 2as. to 1 anna. 

From ist July the amalgamation of the posts of the Alwar 
State with the Post Office of India. 

Mail communications established with Persia vid@ the 
Nushki-Seistan route. 
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1903.—Post Offices opened in connection with ‘the Cord- 
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nation Durbar of January. 
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In January a Field Service Establishment sent to 
Somaliland. 

The weight for registered newspapers was increased from 
4 to 6 tolas for } anna. 

In December special postal airangemcnts made for the 
Thibet Mission. 

India accepts a cheap uniform scale of parcel postage 
within the Empire. 

rg04.—-From ist January the postal arrangements of 
the Bikanir Native State amalgamated with the Post Office 
of India. 

On 1st April booklets of half anna and one anna stamps 
were introduced, interleaved with oiled paper so as to preserve 
the stamps in good condition during the monsoon. 

From ist August revised rules introduced for the pur- 
chase of Government securilics, whereby no charge is made fox 
brokerage or commission on the purchase or sale, and no in- 
come tax levied on sccurities so Jong as they remain in the 
custody of the Comptroller-General, and a scheme for permit- 
ting investment of small sums not less than-Rs. 10, for which 
certificates are issued. 

aaa ist April the inland letter rate lowered to 
half anna for } tola, and above this weight to anna for rf 
tolas ; and sakes made to grant, under certain condi- 
tions, compensation up to Rs. 25 for the loss or damage of re- 
gistered articles. Fiom ist July insurance fee reduced from 
4 to 4 per cent., subject to a minimum of one anna. 

From 1st July deposits ai six months’ notice of withdrawal 
introduced, and interest allowed at 34 per cent., and the inter- 
est on deposits at call reduced to 34 per cent. 

From rst October the use of half anna and one anna post- 
age stamps authorised for revenue purposes. : 

Six postal officials killed and five severely injured by the 
earthquake in the Kangra and Kulu Valleys. 

The letter postage ta Australia and.Egypt reduced to r 
anna. . 
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British Postal Orders made payable in India from 1st 
October. 

1906.—From Ist March Zemindary Dak establishments 
absorbed by the Imperial establishment. 

Postage on foreign parcels reduced from rst October. 

1907.—From rst March premia reduced on Life policies. 

rst April, commission on the sale of postage stamps dis- 
continued, 

The amalgamation of the Holkar State system with the 
Post Office of India. 

From 1st October the weight raised from ? to 1 tola for 
4 anna, and from.14 to ro tolas for ranna; and parcel rates 
applicable to weights between 20 and 440 tolas reduced by 
2 annas throughout the scale. Preferential rates for official 
correspondence were thus abolished. 

From rst October the unit of weight for foreign letters 
raised from joz. to Ioz. 

From 15th November the international reply-coupon 
introduced. 

1908.—In February field offices accompanied the Bazar 
Valley expedition, and in April the Mohmand expedition. 

From rst February new contract with P. and O. Company 
and time allowed between Brindisi and Bombay reduced by 
8 hours. * 

1909.—The scheme of reducing inland postage rates was 
completed by raising the maximum weight for which a regis- 
tered newspaper can be carried for } anna from 6 to 8 tolas 
and for 4 anna from 20 to 40 tolas. 

The revenue money order system was extended .to the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Oficial Corvespondence.—In the United Kingdom Parlia- 
mentary franking existed in 1666. In 1764 a Committee was 
appointed to enquire into its abuse, and found several frauds 
existed, and that theré was a regular trade in buying and sell- 
ing franks. The privilege was finally abolished in 1840, as 
it was found.that free matter by the ton passing through the 
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mails interfered with the regular transmission of correspond- 
ence, impairing the efficiency of the department, and detract- 
ing largely from its revenue. 

As already stated, the Post Office of India was started 
for the conveyance of official correspondence. Subsequently 
private correspondence was cariied on payment, and as the 
number of private letters increased, the East India Company 
repeatedly declared that so long as the department paid its 
expenses nothing more was desired, that is, a surplus was not 
expected. As private correspondence continued further to 
increase, the next view held by the Government was :— 
‘* The Post Office is an institution deriving a revenue from 
the public only in retuin for services rendered both to the 
public and to Government.’’ In 1864-65 the ‘point was 
very neatly reached when it could be said that the revenue 
from private correspondence alone paid all expenses. Since 
this date on account ofthe reduced and very favourable rates 
for official correspondence, the revenue from this source has 
considerably decreased in proportion to that from private 
correspondence, 

Up io the year 1866 all official articles were conveyed 
free, and the Government departments concerned were pro 
forma debited with the postage duc. The result af the almost 
unrestricted license to frank letters on the public service, 
thus given to a large number of officials, greatly increased the 
number and bulk of official despatches, the number passing 
through the post in 1865 being considerably more than, double 
that in 1854, and accordingly in 1866 the system was changed. 
Service stamps were introduced and pre-payment insisted on. 
The results fully justified the measure, the official postage 
charges having fallen from 50 lakhs in 1865-66 to about 29 
lakhs in 1866-67, and 12 lakhs in 1876-77. The service rates 
had always. been cheaper than for private correspondence. 
It was considered that the rates for ordinary articles were 
reasonable enough for light lettcrs by .private individuals, 
but were disproportionate for heavy official covers, that cost 
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the Post Office less on the average to handle and deliver than 
private vernacular letters. In 1876 it was said that the rates 
then in force for official correspondence did not represent more 
than the actual cost entailed by the conveyance of Govern- 
ment despatches, and since then the rates have been reduced. 
In the United Kingdom no distinction ig made in the rates for 
private and those for official correspondence. 

Sea Sorting.—By the contract with the P. and O. Com- 
pany introduced in 1867 a weekly mail service between Bom- 
bay and Europe was started, and Bombay became the Indian 
port of embarkation and disembarkation of the entire over- 
land mails. This contract also provided for sea-sorting be- 
tween Bombay and Suez, which was commenced in 1868. It 
formerly took about six hours to do this work in the Bombay 
Post Office, resulting to the import mails often in the delay 
of a whole day, and sometimes in ihe use of a special train. 

In 1888 this sorting service was restricted to between , 
Bombay and Aden. 

It was found that as the bulk of the mails increased, the 
accommodation provided on the mail steamers was inadequate, 
and the cost of obtaining further accommodation was out of 
all proportion to the benefits that could be obtained. It is 
now proposed to abolish the Sea Post Office, and have the mail 
sorted on the landing stage in Bombay harbour, thereby effect- 
ing a gross saving of £7,500 a year on the P. and O. subsidy, 
and pethaps a net saving of £4,000. Bombay and Karachi 
would be the chief towns affected by the change, as letters 
would be delayed about four hours in delivery, if the steamer 
arrived after 4 A.M., whereas for other parts of India the delay 
would be perhaps two hours, 

In 1857 the British Post Office started sea-sorting on their 
Mediterranean packets, and in June 1859 tried the plan of 
sorting at sea the American mails to and from Liverpool, but 
after some years it was given up. 

A marine Mail Clerk Service was started by the Canadian 
Post Office in 1858, between Canada and Great Britain. In 
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this service only one officer appears to have accompanied each 
mail steamer, and the service was discontinucd after a lew 
years. Sea-sorting was commenced in the North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American steamers in 1890 between Eu- 
rope and the United States, and m 1908 by the French mail 
steamers between Havre and New York. 

The Overland Route.—During the Franco-German War 
when the hostile forces approached Paris, the overland mails 
had to branch offat Amiens and go round by Tours. As soon 
as the communications with Amiens were threatened, the Mar- 
seilles route was abandoned in October 1870 and the mails 
were sent through Belgium and Germany, by the Brenner 
Pass to Brindisi, and then by packet to Alexandria. This 
is the origin of the use ofa port on the Adriatic for the Indian, 
Australian and China mails. The Marseilles route was re- 
sumed in 1872. f 

There has always been a loss on the communication by 
sea between India and Enrope. Sea postage, whether ‘cullect- 
ed in India or Great Britain, is deducted from the cost of the 
service, and the balance or net cost is made a charge in equal 
shares between the two countries. The Indian share of the 
net loss was : in 1870-71, £69,150 ; in 1880-81, £71,051. 

The Government Bullock Train was an agencyeor the book- 
ing of passengers and goods. Prior to r846 goods werc trans- 
mitted by river steamer from Calcutta to Allahabad, where 
the Postmaster arranged for their onward transmission to 
destination by country cart or coolic, This arrangement 
having been found slow and imperfect, a carrying agency, 
called the ‘‘ Bullock Train,’’ was organised by the Post Office 
in 1845-46, consisting of carts drawn by bullocks posted in 

\\relays at fixed intervals on the grand trunk road between 
Allahabad and Delhi. A considerable acceleration twas thus 
effected ; for goods, instead of moving as before by short daily 
stages, travelled day and night at an average speed of about 
two miles an hour. Gradually extensions were made, and in 
1855-56 the Government Bullock Train worked regularly 
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between Calcutta and Peshawar, maintaining at the same time 
various branch lines throughout the Presidency of Bengal. 
The undertaking was a successful one. Heavy packages, 
troops and passengers were carried in safety at a moderate 
charge, and, after paying all expenses, a profit always accrued 
to Government. The net profit for the five years 1845-46 
to 1849-50 was Rs. 44,829-7-2. This led to the establish- 
ment of other similar organisations under private companies ; 
and Government, not wishing to compete with private en- 
terprise, transferred the Government Bullock Train work to 
the Indian Carrying Company with effect from 1st May 1862. 
This Company having failed, the Post Office again took over 
the business in 1868, but the various lines were gradually 
closed as soon as the railways developed, and in 1882 the busi- 
ness was limited to the Ambala-Simla line, and was finally 
closed in October 1904. 
The Value-Payable System.—Value- Seis or Vi. P., 

is the term applied in India to the system under which the 


. Post Office undertakes to deliver an article and recover from 


the addressee the amount specified by the sender, and to pay 
this amount to him after deducting commission. In England 
it 1s called cash on delivery, or C. O. D. When the business 
was started in December, 1877, its application was restricted 
to parcels’ posted at- disbursing offices (head offices). All 
parcels were theh registered. as unregistered parcels have 
only been accepted since 1st August 1895. In 1879 the sys- 
tem was extended to registered book packets, and a vear 
later the area of posting was greatly enlarged, so as to include 
all money order offices. On the 1st August, 1880, the rate of 
V.-P. commission was reduced by one-half (7.¢., from two to 
one per cent.) and assimilated to the rates of commission. 
charged ’on money orders. In October, 1882, the scheme was 
extended to registered letters, and on Ist October, 1885, to 
unregistered packets, both paid and unpaid. Prior to the 
latter date the cost of the registration fee, coupled with the. 
necessity fog the pre-payment of postage, proved.a practical 
ip tw 
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bar to the use of the system for light books and pamphlcts. 
The removal of these impediments was immediately followed. 
by the transmission of more than 50,000 unregistered V.-P. 
book packets, during the six months succeeding the relaxation. 
of the rule. 

"A further extension was made in January, 1886, by the 
acceptance of railway receipt notes. This was described by 
the Director-General in the following paragraph :— 

‘* For some years the method of transmittmg railway 
receipt notes as value-payable letters has been largely followed, 
one firm alone having sent goods, in a single year, to the value 
of Rs. 20,000, the price of which was recovered from the pur- 
chasers under the value-payable system. Endeavours were, 
therefore, made by this Department to facilitate general re- 
sort to a convenience which the public itself had spontaneously 
adopted. The main objection to ‘this .measure consists in 
the ease with which the delivery of goods can be obtained on » 
indemnity bonds, the production of the railway receipt being 
dispensed with altogether. It sometimes happens thai con- 
signees, having once received their goods, cvade payment by 
not taking delivery of the railway reccipt notes sent through 
the post as value-payable registered lctters. AJ that the Post 
Office, therefore, demands was, that the produstion of the 
railway receipt should be made an absolute preliminary to- 
the delivery of the goods. After a lengthy and protracted 
correspondence this point was conceded on certain railway 
lines, and rules were issued in January, 1886, providing for 
the transmission of railway goods and parcel receipt notes. 
under the value-payable system.’’ 

The following year a further change was effected under 
which the sender addresses the goods to himself, endorses. * 
the railway receipt to the individual for whom the*consign+ 
ment is intended, and then makes over the receipt to the post 
office for transmission to destination under the value-payable , 
system. The object of this change was. to free the ra 
company from the risk of incurring pecuniary respons 
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by inadvertently delivering the goods in anticipation of the 
production ofthe receipt. Now that the packages are directed 
not to the real recipient but to the sender, this risk is reduced 
to a minimum, and the sender can rely on his money being 
realized by the Post Office before the goods are parted with 
by the railway company. ‘ : 
Special measures had next to be taken to put an end to an 


abuse in connection with unregistered book packets, which 


were posted in large numbers by obscure book-sellers and pub- 
lishers, to persons who had not ordered them. Many were 
unwittingly accepted and paid for, and these were sufficient 
to make the business a profitable one, as on a packet being re- 
fused the loss was only the postage, which was ordinarily 4 
anna. Not only did the abuse cause annoyance to the public, 
but the Department had to return to the senders without 
further remuncration those packets that were refused. The 
new rules introduced on the rst April, 1889, made it compul- 
sory to pay the money order commission on unregistered 
packets in advance, and this was not to be refunded if the 
packet was refused. Alsoall value-payable articles had to be 
accompanied by a certificate that they were sent in execution of 
‘bond fide order. By making the pre-payment of the commis- 
sion compulsory, no injury was caused to bond fide tradesmen, 
for the amount pre-paid is always included in the sum specified 
for recovery from the addressee. These new rules soon put 
an end to the abuse referred to, as if became no longer a pro- 
fitable speculation to send a number of articles on the chance 
of a few being accepted, and further there was the risk of pro- 
secution for giving a false certificate. 

As.the system was not instituted in order to become a 
cheap and easy substitute for the civil couits for the collection 
of debts; the certificate precludes a tradesman from sending 
a receipted bill by this means unless instructed to do so. 

When the amount to be recovered exceeds Rs. 25, V.-P. 
articles are delivered at the post office, and not through the 
postmen, who im such cases deliver only an intimation of arrival. 
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Legal documents, bonds, policies of insurance, promissory 
notes, railway goods and parcel receipts, bills of lading, or 
ordinary bills for collection may be sent as value-payable 
articles, provided always that they are sent in compliance 
With a bond fide order. 

“Parcels and registered Ictters may be insured, and it is 
not necessary for the insured value to correspond «with the 
amount to be recovered from the addressee. For example, 
if a watch is returned after repairs, thc amount to be recovered 
would be only the cost of repairs, whereas the sum insured 
might represent the value of the watch. 


The Post Office does not take cognisance of any disputes 
between the senders and addressees of V.-P. articles as to the 
nature of their contents, except when a complaint of fraud 
is made by the addressee, when the postmaster at the office of 
delivery has to detain the issue of the money order and to re- 
port the case to the Postmaster-General for orders. 


Perhaps no scheme of postal business las been so success- 
ful as the V.-P. system, or has been so profitable to the trade of 
the country, and it is curious that when first started in 1877 
it did not attract much custom. It has created a new kind 
of retail business, and several large firms have sprung up at 
the Presidency towns which trade with constituermts mostly 
residing in the country. Prior to the introduction of the V.-P. 
system a firm domg a ready-money business was almost limit- 
ed in its operations to the single town in which the business 
was carried on. The extensive organisation and numerous 
agencies of the Department are now utilised so as to enable a 
firm to. extend its operations with almost equal facility 10 the 
whole of India. The advantages are reciprocal, for it allows. 
persons in the country to reap the convenience and benefit 
of direct dealings with all ready-money concerns, 


During 1907-08 nearly 14 million pounds sterling was paid 
to tradesmen in Calcutta, nearly 3 of a million at Bombay, and 
just under 4 a million at Madras, 
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A scheme was initiated by the British Post Office for the 
establishment of an exchange of packets and parcels under 
the value-payable system between the United Kingdom and 
British possessions abroad, but unfortunately the Govern- 
ment of India declined in 1908 to participate in the scheme. ° 

The following figures show what an important position 
the V.-P. system has assumed in the trading transactions 


of the country :— 











veu, | Bamber ve. | Mogeameatel te | Comminies eae 
: of rupees). rupees). 

1880-1 : 493389 6 o'L 

1890-1 1, 108,888 1,16 21 

1900-1 2,608,888 : 3:42 5°9 

1907-08 6,165,600 7,50 105 











Revenue and vent money orders.—There have been grafted 
on the money order system several measures, adapted to the 
individual requirements of each case, for the remittance of 
rent to landowners, and of Government dues such as land rev- 
enue, cesseseand income-tax. These have been devised with 
the special purpose of protecting the people from illegal ex- 
actions. The landowner is saved from improper demands 
made by subordinate revenue officials, and the tenant is pro- 
tected against the landlord or his agents. 

It may be mentioned that the land-revenue system and 
the laws regarding land tenures vary in each Province. 

Before the introduction of a special system in Bengal for the 
remittance of land revenue by money order a certain number 
of small zemindars used occasionally to avail themselves of 
the money order system and send their instalments.of revenue 
to the Collector by money order. These remittances were 
not, however, legal tenders of revenue, and it was always in 
the power and discretion of the Collector to refuse such remit- 
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tances. As a matter of fact, they were frequently refused on 
the ground that the particulars required by the Revenue 
Department were not given by the remitters, or that the form 
in which they were given was inconvenient. As representa- 
tions were made on the subject, the assistance of the Post Office 
was asked and a scheme was devised under which zemindars 
might remit their land revenue, road-cess, and public works 
cess to the Collector, by a special form of money order, in which 
provision was made for the entry on a special coupon or cha- 
lan of all particulars required by the different receiving 
officers. The system was so devised as to give the Revenue 
Department an opportunity of examining each money order and 
chalan before accepting the remittance, and any money order 
that is refused is at once returned to the remitter by the 
Post Office. The receipts for accepted remittances are re- 
turned to the remitters under a special system of registration, 
so that each zemindar who pays his revenue by money order, 
receives, in the first instance, a reccipt from the post office 
of issue and afterwards a formal receipt with the full particu- 
lars signed by the responsible Collectorate officers. One of 
the principal features of the system is, that all payments ‘of 
revenue money orders by the Post Office to the Collectorate 
are made by book transfer so that there is no handling of cash 
by the subordinates of cither office, and the risk of fraud and 
embezzlement is reduced to a minimum. 

Revenue money orders introduced in 1884 have becn des- 
cribed in the United Provinces as that scheme under which 
the Tehsildar and the Moharrir have been educated out of their 
primitive methods of collecting Government revenue. The 
‘ scheme was a boon to the mass of the agricultural community. 
The co-parcenary system of land tenure involves the sub-divi- 
sion of the Government demand into a vast number olf [rac- 
tional sums, often of a few rupees each or even less. The sys- 
tem hitherto in force supposes that one or two headmen in 
each village should collect the entire demand from thcir co- 
sharers, and pay it in a lump sum, receiving a pereentage for 
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ther trouble. But this existed only in name. The headmen 
neither collect or pay in the revenue, and the custom is for 
every co-parcener, however small, to realise his own quota 
of rent from the tenants and to pay his own share of the de- 
mand, which has to be credited at the head-quarters of the 
tehsil or the head-quarters of the district. The man has how 
only to go to the nearest post office, obtain and fillin the spe- 
cial money order form, pay the amount, and in duetime will 
receive the official acknowledgment. 

The rent money order system was introduced in 1887 
by which a special form of money order is used by a tenant 
for the remittance of small sums on account of rent to land- 
owners, Headings are provided in this form for entries showing 
the name of the village and estate and of the Ast or the parti- 
cular period to which the payment relates. The object of 
entering this detailed information is to ensure that the payment 
tor one Rist shall be devoted to that particular kist and not 
applied, as 1s too often the case, to an arrear instalment of 
rent, the recovery of which has become barred by limitation. 
A means was thus provided under which, by resort to the Post 
Office, tenants can rely on getting a valid receipt for sums paid 
as rent. 

It was announced in the last resolution on the working of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act that the levy of illegal cesses by land- 
lords in addition to rent, prevails to some extent all over the 
Province, but there is reason to believe such exactions are dimin- 
ishing, particularly in districts where survey and settlement 
operations have been completed. Payment of rent by money 
order is one of the ways by which the tenant is able to evade 
these illegal exactions of his overlord, and the system is, there-- 
tore, not popular with the landlords and their collecting staff, 
but tenants whose relations with their landlords are strained, 
or those who live some distance from the collecting centres, 
are glad to avail themselves of their right to pay their dues 
through the Post Office. During the last ten years the num- 
ber and value of rent money orders have about doubled. 
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The Post Office has also helped to cheapen the price of 
salt to the toiling masses of this country, by receiving salt 
revenue at post offices, and thus assist salt traders to obtain 
consignments. 

° The money order system has already been described in 
Chapter V, and the follqwing statistics show the inland money 
order transactions :— 











Vear Number of money- Value (in lakhs of Commission realised 
, orders issued. rupees), (in lakhs of rupees), 

1880-1 1 604,174 457 5 

1890-1 7,326,065 15,78. 19 

1900-1 12,922,465 26,27 * 33 

1908-9 23,132,115 39,19 45°29 


Payment of Native Military Penstons.—Native military 
pensioners had to attend twice a year at certain fixed centres 
visited by a pension paymaster to receive their pension, and 
had often to make a considerable road journey. The hard- 
shipimposed on old andfeeble men was removed by the Post 
Office coming to the aid of the Military Department, and 
undertaking in 1890 the payment of pensions ai ,most post 
offices in the Punjab and North-West Frontier. This’scheme 
afforded a saving of public money, and is considered a valu- 
able administrative reform tending to popularisc service in 
the native army. The Post Office receives from the Military 
Department a credit of only 12 annas per cent. to meet its ex- 
penses in respect of these payments, this being lower, than 
the ordinary rate paid by the public for money orders. The 
number of military pensioners paid by the Post Office in 
1908-09 was 35,387 and the amount 24'08 lakhs. : 

Sale of quinine.—Millions.of human beings in this country 
are out of the reach of medical skill, and in 1892 the Post Office 
gave its widespread agency to promote Sir Charles Elliot’s 
scheme for the sale of quinine in pice packets as a remedy for 
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a disease which every year kills hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow creatures. The Post Office thus became the ‘‘ poor 
man’s physician.’? At first the packets were five grains each, 
and this was considered a normal dose, and was procurable 
for one pice, the smallest coin in daily use among the people. 
The weight of the packet was subsequently raised to Seven 
grains, but the price remained uniform at one pice. In the 
Bombay circle directions for the use of the drug were printed 
on the packets in the several local vernaculars, and in Burma 
leaflets were issued in English and Burmese describing the 
merits of quinine. The amount sold in 1908-09 was 7,549 lbs. 

Continuous delwvery.—One of the most important problems 
is to reduce as far as possible the striking disproportion 
existing between the length of time taken in the transmission, 
of articles by the local post, and the short distances to be tra- 
versed. In tackling this problem, Mr. Owens, the Presideicy 
Postmaster, introduced, what he termed a “continuous deh- 
very” system in Calcutta in 1897. Mr. Owens stated that 
the objects aimed at in devising the system were :— 

‘* (a) To make rapid and frequent deliveries of prepaid 

correspondence. 

(b) To obviate the delay that must occur under any 
other system between the arrival of a mail at 
a post, office and the commencement of actual 
delivery of the mail matter by postmen on the 
beats. 

(c) To make use of the postmen on their beats for the 
clearance of street letter-boxes in connection 
with the different deliveries, and thus to create 
a continuous system of local delivery, and also 
to do away with the expensive agency (letter- 

. box peons) now employed for the purpose of 
collecting letters. ‘ 

(4d) To prevent the usual waste of time on the part of 
postmen in travelling from the post office to 
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., their beats and back, by employing a much | 
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cheaper agency (boy-messengers) to’ convey mail 
matter to the postmen on the beats. 

z. It will be interesting to illustrate the loss of time 
that occurs under the old method of bringing postmen to the 
offtce for each delivery. Suppose a city to consist of 144 beats 
at suth distances from the post offices that on the average 
five minutes are spent in walking to each beat and the same 
in returning. One hundred and forty-four beats + 10 min- 
utés=1,400 minutes=24 hours. The postmen would actually 
waste one day at each delivery, which, at 8 hours per man, 
is the working time of three postmen. Suppose the city to 
make x6 deliveries daily, as 1s done in Calcutta, the loss of time 
would amount to 384 hours for each working day, which figure 
represents 16 days, and is equal to the working time of 48 post- 
men. The continuous system saves this loss of time by pio- 
viding fresh mail matter for each postman every hour at the 
base of his beat; or to put the case in other but equally 
significant language, the work of 336 men is feiformed by 
288 men.”’ : 

The main feature of the scheme 1s that cach postman has 
a central station on his beat to which articles for delivery arc 
brought at short intervals by messengers from the post cffice. 
The postman can, therefore, work continuously gt his deli- 
very without going to and from the office. This sclfeme led 
to a large increase of local correspondence in Calcutta where 
there are sixteen Jocal deliveries, and the scheme was extended 
to Bombay, Simla and a few other places. Local work is the 
most profitable to the revenue, as the cost of transit is elim- 
inated, In some towns on the continent half the ordinary 
rates are charged for the local post. Mr. Fawcett once gave 
as his opinion that :— 

‘* A private management might probably have intreduccd 
a half-penny post in London, and have left the country worse 
served than at present.’’ 

The District Dék.—The gonditions of the District Dak 
varied in each province. + 
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In Bengal it was called the Zemindary Dak, and under 
section 10, Regulation XX of 1817, the Law required zemin- 
dars (landowners) to maintain a number of runners for the 
carriage of despatches between the thanas (police stations) 
and the District Magistrate’s Court. The work was so badly 
done, that these duties were resigned for a fixed assessment, 
and the maintenance of these lines for official correspondence 
were placed under the control of the Magistrate. So late as 
1850 these posts were not available to the public, or even the 
zemindars who paid for them 

In the United (then North-West) Provinces the system 
under which the daks were maintained was not uniform. In 
some districts a general cess, varying from one anna and a 
quarter to one anna and three quarters on every hundred rupees 


. of land revenue was collected from the zemindars for the 
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support of the dak. In some districts the villages through 
which the road happens to pass were compelled to keep up an 
establishment for the conveyance of Police reports, and in 
other districts the d&ks were conveyed by Police establish- 
ments without cost to the inhabitants. The district daks in 
the United (then North-West) Provinces were made available: | 
for private correspondence in 1838. : 
t In Madras, district déks were maintained for the traris-| 
masion of official correspondence between the Collectars cd 
Magistrates and all their subordinate officers, the daks being 
carried by the peons of the Revenue or Police establishments. . 
In 1846 these posts were opened to the public. 

In Bombay, daily communication was maintained between, | 
the principal station of a district and the towns in which they 3 4 
head district offices were located, and were carried by , Revehiia 
and Police peons. In 184i the public were allowed to ‘user! 
these daks. ' Ky 

Generally the district daéks were confined -to the limits 
of each particular district, and when the Post, Office began f foi 
develop, it relieved the Magistrhtes of their control ( (1864-68) 
,and the-lines were worked as an auxiliary to the Post Off: a 
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A Postman, Punjab. 
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system, but were maintained fiom the funds of the local cess. 
It was subsequently introduced as a policy, that when district 
dak establishments became self-supporting, the charges were 
to be accepted by the Impcrial Post. In r906 the Govern- 
ment abolished the cess and now district offices and lines form 
a regular part of thé Past Office, and the charge for their main- 
tenance is an imperial onc. 

Vernacular correspondence.—Vernacular letters which in 
1892-93 represented 55°37 per cent. of the entire corres- 
pondence of the country, present many difficulties with which 
the Indian Post Office has to contend. Mr. C. W. Hutchinson, 
when Postmaster-General of the United Provinces, had a book 
compiled consisting of specimens of the various vernacular 
characters passing through post offices in India. “This book 
contains 73 plates, each presenting a specimen of a different 
character, It can well be conceived what a formidable task 
the department has in deciphering such characters even when 
legibly written, and the perfect equipment of offices, is a shcer 
impossibility. Then there is the habit of using the flimsicst 
paper folded in the minutest compass. To the Oriental mind 
the outside of a letter is the appropriate place for sending 
salutations and greetings, and for expressing pious hopes for 
the welfare and long hfe of the person addresseda And this 
is not all, for the person addressed cannot be named’ without 
the addition of some complimentary title of respect or honour 
or somne high-flown phrase of flattery. The following is a 
translation of the address on three letters :— 

» (rt) If the Almighty pleases—Let this envelope having 


‘ arrived in Calcutta, at the counting house of Nabi Bukhsh 
merchant, native of Shahjehanabad, in ihe neighbourhood * 


of Colootolah, on the high road within Calcutta, from thence 


be presented to, and read by lus bountiful highness, the res- | 


pected brother, Munshi Manik Chand. 

To his highness the respected brother, beneficent Lord of 
us the poor, my benefactor, Munshi Manjk Chand—may his 
good fortune continue. ee 


‘ 


s 


xv 
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The petition of Ganeshi Lal, native of Samlee, from Cash- 
bah Noor Majee, Zilla Mozaffernagar. Date of writing—— 
The postage has been paid. 

(2) Through the favour of God-—May this cover having 
arrived at Burdwan, closc.to Khanpukharea, and reached 
Chaka Mulla, be presented to, and read: by the blessed light of 
my eyes, Mean Budhu, may the Almighty protect him. 

(3) If the Almighty pleases—Let this envelope having 
arrived at the city of Calcutta, in the neighbourhood of Coloo- 
tolah, at the counting house of Sirajuddin and Ilakdad mer- 
chants, be offered to and yead by the happy light of my eyes, 
of virtuous manners and beloved of the heart—-Mean Shaikh 
Inayat Ali, may his life be long.*Written’ on the tenth of the 
blessed Ramzan, Saturday, in the year 1266 of the Hegira 
of our Prophet, and despatched unpaid. 

Having without loss of time paid the postage and received 
the letter, you will read it, and having abstained from food or 
drink, considering it forbidden to you, you will convey yourself 
to Jounpur, and you will know this to be a strict injunction. 
Despatched from Jounpur, neighbourhood of the old Bazar, 
the blessing note of Shaikh Thadulla, pleader of the Munsiff’s 
Court of the city of Jounpur. 

The didficulties are further aggravated by the postmarks 
which, for want of space, have to be impressed on the address. 
The unfortunate postal officials have to wade through these 
details, and the time and trouble involved is considerable. 
The easiest work which a sorting section in this country has 
to dispose of is the overland mail, for the simple reason that 
the directions are written almost solely in English and after 
the English method. 

A further source of trouble is referred to by Sir Arthur 
Fanshawe, thelate Director-General, in the following words :— 

** Another difficulty, which still remains a difficulty, has 
its root in the vagueness, the lack of precision, the habit of 
dwelling on generalities, which are characteristic of life in the 
East. What the Post Office requires for the delivery of a letter 


. 
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is a definite local habitation as well as a namey and it is this 
definite local habitation which is often wanting. An Indian 
town is usually divided into quarters, or into bazars bearing 
different names; but the houses in these quarters or bazars 
are not numbered, and this makes an initial difficulty where 
any letters except those for old established residents are con- 
cerned. In many cases, however, the actual information 
vouchsafed in the address on, the letter is much less definite 
than the neme of a bazar, and the whereabouts of the 
person addressed is often indicated only in the most general 
way, in relation to some public building or natural object. 
‘In the direction of the Jumma Mosque’ or ‘in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hanuman’s. tank’ would still be considered 
quite a sufficient guide for the delivery pdstmen.”. 

Various steps have been taken by the Post Office in this 
maiter. One was in inducing the Educational Department to 
teach in primary schools the correct méthod of addressing a Z 
letter. Another partial remedy was the provision of a suitable 
sized embossed half-anna envelope, which*is sold at the face 
value of the stamp. This measure was introduced in 1873 
in order to encourage the habit of pre-payment among the 
native population, and to induce them to use covers of a 
proper size and texture, and at once became cxtremely popular. 
Its effect was to reduce the postage, already the cheapest in 
the world, by the cost of the envelopes. The difference 
between the cost of 60,000 reams of envelopes and an equiva- 
lent number of Jabels is about 9,000, but the object in view 
and the results attained fully justified this liberality. 

Another difficulty is the very large proportion of unpaid 
letters, which in 1897 amounted to one-seventh part of the 
whole. The proportion of unpaid Ictters is highest in those 
provinces which have a large emigrant population or are back- 
ward. During 1887-88 in Behar and Oudh the unpaid letters 
were nearly half as many as the paid letters, while in Burma 
they were in the proportion of two-thirds to the paid 
letters: 


? 
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In the Dead Letter Office it is found that the proportion 
of letters disposed of compared 1o the number received varies 
considerably according to the languages in which they are 
written. Ninety per cent. of English letters and 7o per cent. 
of Marathi letters are disposed of, the reason being that tlie 
address of the sender is almost always’ givenin Englsh 
correspondence, and very commonly in Marathi ones. In the 
case of Gujrathi letters, the percentage of disposal is only 
40 per cent. and in Portuguese letters only 25 per cent., 
owing to the general absence of details as to the address 
of the sender. 


Complaints—The number of complaints made by the 
public every year is exceedingly srhall in relation to the vast 
amount of business of every kind which the Post Office trans 
acts, and many although couched as complaints are in reality 
mere enquiries as to Jetters which the person addressed has 
never acknowledged. Hardly a third of the complaints prove 
on enquiry to be well founded. Many of the complaints are 
made with absolute recklessness and without any attempts 
to verify facts. A few instances of these may be mentioned. 
A lady made a serious charge that onc of her newspapers was 
being regularly stolen, while it turned out on enquiry that 
the paper, had been discontinued because her subscription had 
not been renewed. ‘° 


"A Luropean official complained that he had not received 
a box of cigarettes which had been despatched from Port Said 
three months previously, and on the production of his own 
receipt for the box explained that it had been put away 
without his knowledge by his servant. ; 

A gentleman complained that two letters containing large 
cheques-and addressed to well-known mercantile houses had 
not been delivered ; but it was found on investigation that the 
letters were by accident not posted at all. 


A firm complained that a letter containing a life insurance 
policy had- not been received by the addressee, but it was 
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ascertained on enquiry that the letter was duly delivered and 
afterwards mislaid by a member of the addressce’s household. 

A large native firm complained that a currency note had 
been abstracted from a parcel received by them, and said the 
parcel had been opened by one of its trusted assistants. Later 
on, but not till a Post Office official called at the firm for 
enquiry, they stated that the currency note had been found 
lying amongst some waste paper in their shop, 

A European commissioned officer complained that a V.- 
P. parcel posted to his address had not reached him. When 
the sender was asked to give particulars of the parcel he said 
it had never been posted. ; 

In India it rarely happens that even the most important 
letters are posted by the senders themselves, or persons whose 
honesty, care and punctuality can be rclied on, and enquiry 
very frequently discloses that the servant entrusted with the 
posting is the person in fault. 

It is a matter of common expericnce to meet coolies wan- 
dering about with letters, 1o be delivered by hand, and appeal- 
ing casually to any passer-by for suggestions as to what should 
be done with them, and persons of the same class are only 
too frequently employed to take Jetters 1o the post. 

In countries and citics commercially advagced it is im- 
possible for a delivery to be delayed or.a single cle@rance of a 
letter-box to be neglected without sufficient complaints being 
received to enable the administration to localise the fault and 
detect the offender. Such is not the case in India. The 
comparative backwardness of the country, the apathy of its 
people, the result of satisfaction, and the enervating effect of 
the climate on foreign residenis, all combine to deprive the 
administration of the aid de:ived in other countries from the 
numerous complaints that follow every omission or neglect. 
In 1907-08 of the 8264 millions of articles passing through the 
post, only 46,718 complaints were received, regarding delay, 
loss, damage, tampering, overcharge, etc,, or one for every 
17,694 articles. 
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The Post Office is most anxious to receive complaints 
founded on well ascertained facts, as these are a valuable check 
on working, and one of the means by which defective procedure 
can be brought to light, and responsibility fixed for neglect 
or misconduct. One cause of complaint is the large number 
of articles that are posted without addresses. Special statis- 
tics were kept at all Dead Letter Offices in 1896, and from 
these it appears that about 800 letters, 1,800 post-cards, 1,000 
newspapers and 350 packets were received every month without 
any addresses at all, and 2,660 newspapers and 1,200 packets 
without covers. : 

In the United Kingdom more than 25,000 such articles 
were received during 1887-88. : - 

Another cause of complaint is the insecure manner of clos- 
ing newspapers, and packets from the United Kingdom. 
Flimsy wrappers are used and the articles arrive at Bombay 

ewithout covers. 9,462 were received in the Bombay Dead 
Letter Office during 1891-92. 

A certain number of complaints appear to be prompted 
by bad feeling towards individual members of the postal staff, 
and this is specially the case with complaints against school- 
masters in charge of post offices, and a considerable number of 
complaints were found on enquiry to have originated with 
schoolboys, apparently from no other motive than to gain 
experience im English official correspondence. 

Costly bonnets are sent out to India enclosed in common 
card-board boxes, and the senders are surprised that they 
have been crushed. 

The non-arrival of a parcel. or important letter on the date 
on which it is expected by the addressee, is sometimes made 
the occasion of a complaint, and the practice on the part of 
certain Galcutta firms of sending invoices of parcels some days 
in advance of the parcels themselves had led to seyeral repre- 
sentations of this kind. 

A newspaper proprietor made a series of representations 
about the disappearance of copies of his publication in the post, 
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but the case was cleared up by the detection ¢f the messenger 
of the newspaper office in the act of selling a bundlc of copies 
for his own profit instead of posting them. 

Many complaints are made with the sole object of eliciting 
news regarding silent relatives. 

Professional letter and petition writers often destroy 
money order acknowledgments addressed to their rare for 
illiterate clients, in order to secure additiénal business by 
being employed to write complainis regarding the supposed 
miscarriage of the money orders. 

Another source of frequent complaints is faulty account- 
keeping on the part of native firms. In onc instance a native 
firm complained that money orders in payment of the value 
of no less than 53 articles despatched under the V.-P. system 
-had not been paid. On enquiry it transpired that'money orders 
had actually been paid in 52 cases, and in the 53rd the article 
itself had been returned to the firin as refused. sab 


The following may be cited as complaints peculiar to 
India :—That a post office has been placed in a quarter of a 
village which low caste Hindus were not allowed to visit; or 
abuses in connection with delivery work arising from the 
employment of high caste postmen in delivery beats which 
included quarters occupied by Pariahs and low ca8te Hindus. 

A series of complaints was received againsteihe sub-post- 
master and clerk of an office, which were found on enquiry 
to have been made maliciously, at the instigation of the local 
hospital assistant, because they adhcred strictly to depart- 
mental rules. 

Numerous complaints having been reccived against a 
.village postman, a superior officer was deputed to enquire 
into the matter on the spot. It was then escertdined that 
the complaints had been lodged by or on behalf of a prominent . 
resident of the village, who thought that he had been insulted, 
because the village postman had once, inadvertently handed 
him a letter with his left, instead of-with his right hand, and 
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that the whole Of them were either made up, or grave exag- 
gerations. 

A complaint signed by a number of the residents of a 
village contained charges against the branch postmaster 
of extorting illegal gratification. Enquiries showed that the’ 
signatories to the paper had no cause for.complaint and tliat 
a resident of the place who owed the branch postmaster a 
grudge had obtained their signatures by misrepresenting that 
the paper contained a request for the establishment of a post 
office at the village. 

A complaint that a branch postmaster had tampered with 
a man’s letters and had made away with some of them, was 
found to be malicious. The complainant’s object in making 
it was to revenge himself upon the branch postmaster who 
was second master ina school, a post from which the complain- 
ant had been removed. ; 
- , Postal arrangements in Nattve Siates.— 

The Imperial Gazetteer says:—‘‘The operations of the 
Imperial Post Office extended to all the Native States of India 
which never had postal systems of their own, and to a large 
number of States, including Kashmir, Baroda, and Mysore, 
which have given up their separate systems. At the end of 
the year 1903-4 only twenty-two Native States still.maintam- 
ed independent postal arrangements ; and with five of these 
(Patiala, Nabha, Jhind, Chamba and Gwalior) special conven- 
tions have been made under which these States useihe stamps 
of the Indian Post Office overprinted with their arms or name, 
and each party to the convention recognises the stamps of 
the other parties for all purposes of the inland post. The pos- 
tal arrangements in the remaining seventeen States, which 
have systems of their own, were in most cases made primarily 
for the purposes of State official correspondence and have been 
more or less extended so as to afford facilities to the public. 
(The seventeen States in question are Hyderabad, Travan- 
core, Cochin, Indore, Bhopal, Orchha, Datia, and Chhatar- 
pur, in Central India ; Jaipur, Udaipur, Bundi, Kishangarh, 
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and Shahpura, in Rajputana ; Bhor and Junagarh in the Bom- 
bay Presidency; and Las Bela (Baluchistan). Those shown 
in italics do not use postage stamps; ihe others have stamps 
of their own.) 
The public facilities vary very much within these States ; 
but except by the payment of an extra postal charge they 
afford practically no postal communication to or from any 
outside part of India or with any other cquntry. This and 
other conveniences have led to the establishment of a certain 
number of Imperial Post Offices in most of the Native States 
in question, and these generally carry on all classes of postal 
work in the same way as offices in British territory.’’ 
On account-of the .very large number of mail highway 
robberies in the Native States, orders were issued by Govern- 
ment in July 1866 under which Native States have to pay the 
‘ full value of the plundered propetty, without a any exemption 
on account of bullion or other valuables which may form part 
. of the property. The effect of these orders was, that in 1865- 
66 there were 36 mail highway robberies, and in 1866-67 the 
number had fallen to 26, and in 1876-77 to 4. 
The Field Post Office. —Ficld offices accompanied the troops 
in the Afghan war of 1878-80, anda mail cart line was establish- 
ed between Peshawar and Jallaldbad, 80 miles, with a horse 
post extension to Kabul, 96 miles., A militar} transport 
train was also worked by ,the Post Office between the rail- 
head at Jhelum and Peshawar, a distance of 175 miles. 
The offices were so useful that they now form a recognised 
factor in every campaign in which Indian troops are employed. 
The field equipment and stock are kept at Lahore ready 
for immediate issue and all the arrangements to accompany 
an expedition are made from the Punjab circle. To illustrate 
“how quickly arrangements are carried out it may be men- 
tioned that about mid-day on Monday, roth February, 1908, 
the Postmaster-General at Lahore was informed that there 
would probably be an expedition shortly, but its composition: 
and date of departure were not communicated, Tents and 
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equipment wefe despatched from Lahore that evening to 
Peshawar, about 300 miles away, in anticipation ofevents. A 
force marched out of Peshawar on the morning of Thursday, 
14th idem, for the Bazar Valley, and this was accompanied 
with a complement of field post offices. : 
The Field Service Manual (Postal), second edition, 1900, 
compiled in connection with the Miltary Department gives 
details as to:—Preliminary arrangements; organisation ; 
general conditions of postal workin the ficld; working ayr- 
rangements of the base office and field offices ; field allowan- 
ces; scale of rank for precedence to postal officers; tents, 
transport and rations; supervising officers’ duties; scale 
of field service kit; description of uniforms; and list of 
articles, formiing the equipment of each field post officc. 


Organisation.—The control of the Department is vested 
in a Director-General who has attached to his office two De-_ 
“puties and four Assistants. It forms a branch of the Com- 
merce and Industry.Department of the Government of India. 
For convenience of working it is divided into eight circles, 
each under the charge of a Postmaster-General, who is assist- 
ed in most cases by a Deputy and three Personal Assistants. 
The circles are Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, 
Punjab, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Central Provinces, and 
Burma. 

Each circle is divided into divisions, which generally con- 
sist of two districts, in charge of a Superiniendent, who is im- 
mediately subordinate to the Postmaster-Gencral, and the 
Superintendent has two or more Inspectors to assist him in 
the inspection of the smaller offices, and the management of 
the mail Jines. . 

The ,Railway Mail Service forms a separate branch, and: 
is under four Inspectors-General who have Superintendents 
under them in charge of the several divisions. 


The account branch is under an Accountant-General at 
‘utta, who-has under him four audit offices at Calcutta, 
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Nagpur, Madras and Delhi, which are in charge of Deputy 
Accountants-General. 

The post offices consist of head, sub and branch, The 
head offices are at the head-quarters of the district, and the 
‘accounts of the sub and branch offices are incorporated in 
those of the head office. Sub-offices are in the most important 
towns, and the branch offices in the larger villages. Most of 
the branch offices are in charge of extra-departmental men, 
such as schoolmasters, station-masters, shop-keepers, pension- 
ers, etc., who perform postal duties in return for a small 
remuneration. 

From a return prepared in 1885 it appears that out ol 
6,304 postmasters employed in that year only 450 drew a 
salary in excess of Rs. 40 per mensem. “Out of.264 appoint- 
ments carrying salaries above Rs, roo and upwards, and 
‘including the Director-General, the Deputy Director-General, 
the Assistant Director-General, the Postmasters-General and, 
the Sea Mail Officers, in 1887 there were > only. 46 Europeans 
who were not statutory natives. 

On 31st March, 1908, the staff consisted of :— 


Chief Officers ot the Direction, Account Officers, and 


Heads of Circles, and Superintendent, Workshop ..,. 33 
Supermtendents, Probationary Superintendents, Assist- 

ant Superintendents and Inspecters =... _ 594 
Postmasters, including Deputy, <Asustant, Sub and 

Branch Postmasters .o oo om 9.5990 
Extraneous agents, such as Schoolmasters and Station- 

masters a one ane eve: 11,387 
Clerks... a ove sw 12,705 
Postmen and other servants woe on vee 24,054 
Road Establishment... ae ons ws 20,639 
Village Postmen oes 7 we == 8,338 
Signaliers and other servants employed for telegraph 

work in combined offices... on se 35453 


TOVAL ws 885400 
In the United Kingdom the percentage of salaries (1.., 
wages bill) to the total revenue was 47°68 per cent. durian 
1907-08. And dishonesty accounted for 23 per cent. of the 
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whole number of dismissals, whilst intemperance was res- 
ponsible for 36 per cent. of the dismissals and 66 per cent. of 
the losses of good conduct stripes. 

In the New Zealand Post Office for the year rgo7 the pro- 
portion of salaries to the total expenditure was 59'06; wher ‘eas 
in India it was 59°3. 

An Asiatic regards women from auite a different standard 
to the European, and hence very few women are employed ; 
These are all Europans, and are 
chiefly employed as typists, or as counter clerks in a few of 
the larger offices, whereas one-fifth of the staff in the United 


in the Post Office in India. 


Kingdom are women. 


‘ Financial & Practical Results.<The following table shows 
for every decade, the financial results in lakhs of rupees :— 


Year, 
1860-1 
1870-1 
188o.1 
1890-1 
1g00-I * 


1967-8 





e 


Receipts, 


66 
92 
102 
140 
204 


. 262 


Expenditure, 


57 
88 


139 
184 


230 








Surplus + deficit — 


+9 
+4 
29 
+ 1 
20 
+ 3% 


A very small percentage of the population is literate, 
and in 1907-08 there were only 292 letters to each person as 
compared with 112'5 in the United Kingdom. When India 
1s conquered by the educationalist, the revenue is likely to 
greatly expand, but with the present cheap half-anna (4d.) 
letter rate and the farthing post-card, it is never likely to reach 
the great surpluses obtained in the United Kingdom with a 
penny letter rate and the half-penny post-card. 

The Post Office is so closely connected with the public 
that the least friction or irregularity in its working gives rise 
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to general complaint in the Public.Press, In the United King- 
dom, Parliamentary Committecs are appointed every few 
years, as occasion demands, to enquire into the working of the 
Department, or some of its branches, or on its labour disputes, 
alleged abuses, rates, etc. It shows with what ability and 
syccess, the Post Office of India has been worked, to point out 
that the last Post Office Commission in India was,in 1850. 
The department was then in a primitive state, and the Com- 
mission was ordered by Government for the purpose of consid- 
ering its proper organising. The result was the appointment 
of a central authority (Director-General) for the whole of 
India, and the organisation of the department on its present 
footing, as already explained in the previous Chapter. Since 
then no committee of enquiry has been needed as the depart- 
ment has kept abreast of improvements in other. parts of the 
world, and all reforms have been suggested and carried out 
from within. In a sister department, Government have 
ordered two committees of enquiry within the last three years, 
and an expert from England was deputed to overhaul and bring 
the working arrangements up to date. When the Germans 
sent a commission of enquiry into the postal administrations 
of the world, the Post Office of India was considered in their ° 
estimation to rank as the 4th and above that ef the United 
Kingdom. Even the natives themselves regaid the Indian 
Post Office as one of the great successes of British Adminis- 
tration in India. 


STATISTICS. 
SAVINGS BANK TRANSACTIONS. 





1885-6, 1890-1. 1895-6. 1900-1. | 1905-6, 


areca eee | Seer eeentnee = 





Depositors ... Ob 155,009 408,544 653,872 816,651 | rr 

Deposits in lakhs of ; : : 5 91151758 
rupees jw be 219 ! 

Interest in Jakhs of 3 79 975 4,233 
rupees a, be 7 22 25 29 a 


- ie ay 
H, PO td 
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The figures for the last report show’ that on: 31st March, 
1g09, there were 1,318,632 accounts, and the amount at the 
credit of depositors exceeded 15 crores, 23 lakhs, and that 
giI‘22 per cent. of the accounts were held by natives: showing 
that among the respectable and saving sections of the com- 
munity there is no question of the good faith or stability af 
the Government. 

In 1906-07 there was I account for every 4'24 of the popu- 
lation in the United Kingdom, whereas in India there was 1, 
for every 236°5; and at the end of the year the balance gave 
an average per head of population—in India abont 8 annas, 
in the United Kingdom £3 gs. and in New Zealand {11-0-0. 


POSTAL LINES, 

















Year. | Railway. | Steamer services, 1 ee mune TOvAL. 
sea and river, camels, &c. boats.* 
Miles. Miles Miles, Miles. Miles, 
1860-1 1,046 wi 5.740 36,784 43,570 
1870-1 4,993 6,184. 4,175 36,911 §2,263 
1880-1 la 95455 14,308 2,635 63,995 90.593 
1890-1 16,522 13,680 4,400 74,630 | 109,232 
1900-1 | 22,839 15,822 "94937 85,023 | 131,621 
190809 | 31,528 19,083 9,723 96,209 | 156,633 











* Tt may seem strange that boat communications should be included under the 
same head as runners’ lines, but in various parts of the country the two are in point 
of fact interchangeable. In Eastern Bengal, for instance, each year, with the 
advent of the monsoon, more than 1,200 miles of road over which mails had been 
carried by‘runners, regularly become water-ways, only navigable hy boats. 


« 


The percentage of cxpenditure for the conveyance: of mails 
to the total revenue, was in the United Kingdom ss the year 
4 per cent, : 
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* GENERAL STATISTICS» 





Numer | Numpeg 





Year post earres Letters 
OFFICES, | BOXES, . 
thep-r 889 «gz | 42,981,708 
P870-1 | * 2,936 1,608 77,303,074 
1880 1 5,264 81440 | 128,672,084 
a8go-1 95419 | 14,271 | 179,678,236 
1g0U"r 12,970 25,507 250,858,165 
1908-9} 8,399 | 43.577 | 3931549,163 





New Zealand has a greater number 








NuMBER OF ARTICILS CARRIED. 

















Post-rards, | Packets. mo Parcels, 

ne 292,560} 4,552,268; 563,676 

. 1,127,189 | 6,565,323] 694.237 
14,865,121 | 2,105,579 | 11,942,034 | 1,080,868 
101,062, 76 103751319 24,935,368 | 1,907,547 
218,351,317°| 28,302)75t | 32,091,400 2,679,109 
383,745,244 | 51:579,843 | $0,207,799 | 6,140,529 








Total 





48,ag0,2T! 
$5,689, 82: 
188,666,85¢ 
317,952,64¢ 
5925782, 74: 
885,723,868 





of post offices in pro- 


partion to population than any other country in the Postal 
Union, there being one office to every 405° inhabitants. Next 
in order are New South Wales 1 to 635; Victoria 1 to 734; 
‘Norway i to 886; Switzerland zr to 916; the United States 
i to 1,017; Germany 1 10 1,482; Sweden x to 1,844; and Great 
Britain 1 to 1,858 inhabitants. India has 1 to 15,897. 
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